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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Summer Session of 1943 June 21 to July 30 





NEW COURSES and 
Old Courses with New Emphasis 


Music Education in Wartime: A discussion class conducted by Lilla Belle Pitts, 


Russell V. Morgan and John W. Beattie. 


Choral Technique: A performance course conducted by George Howerton and 
assistants, with special attention to choral music related to the Services. 


Instrumental Technique: A performance course combining band and orchestra, 
conducted by George Dasch and assistants. 


Instrumental Review: A course conducted by Traugott Rohner and combining 
elementary technique with discussion and demonstration. 


Music of Latin America: A lecture and study course designed to acquaint teachers 
of music and social studies with the geographic, historic, economic and cul- 
tural background of Latin American countries. Conducted by John W. Beattie, 
assisted by notable authorities in the field of inter-American relationships. 


For bulletin address the: 


REGISTRAR, SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EvANsTON, ILLINOIS 


For general information address the Director of the Summer Session. 
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ROBBINS MINIATURE ORCHESTRA SCORE 
GRAND CANYON SUITE by FERDE GROFE 


The many important symphonic performances recently 
heard on "Grand Canyon Suite" is evidence of the high 
esteem which this composition has attained. 


Such assurance of its merit makes this a significant 
publication to consider in any study of the best American 
music. That's why no library can be complete without this book. 

Price $3.50 





Read what the Music Critics said / 


— in praise of the performance of Grand Canyon Suite by 
ARTURO TOSCANINI and the NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“The Grand Canyon Suite rose to unaccustomed heights in the reading 
given it by Mr. Toscanini. . . this piece has a charm all its own.” 

— ROBERT BAGAR, N. Y. World-Telegram 
“He (Grofé) is a remarkable master of orchestration . . ." 


— OLIN DOWNES, New York Times 


"Other conductors might well scrap the more astringent bards in 
favor of Grofé .. ." 


— JOHN BRIGGS, New York Post 





Educational Division 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 Seventh Avenue ° New York, N. Y. 
































Random Notes 





Michigan String Planning Conference. 
Michigan music educators and private 
teachers are forming a large state or- 
ganization to promote and improve the 
study of stringed instruments. Several 
organization meetings have been held, 
and string clinics have been planned for 
this spring in Adrian, Grand Rapids, 
Jackson, and other cities. The central 
committee comprises: Roy Underwood, 
Michigan State College, chairman; Ear] 
V. Moore, University of Michigan; Louis 
Rowland, Albion College; Mac E. Carr, 
River Rouge, president of Michigan 
School Band and Orchestra Association; 
Haydn Morgan, Michigan State Normal 
College, secretary. Subcommittee chair- 
men are: teacher training—David Mat- 
tern, University of Michigan; private 
teachers—Mrs. Doris Van Ringelesteyn, 
Grand Rapids. Chairmen of subcom- 
mittees on administration, adult educa- 
tion, and other pertinent fields are yet 
to be named. 


Pennsylvania School Music Associa- 
tion. The Tenth Annual All-State Band 
Festival was held in Farrell, January 
21-23, with James W. Dunlop as host 
director. Mr. Dunlop is director of mu- 
sic in the Farrell public schools and 
second vice-president of P.S.M.A. Pau- 
line Haas and Mrs. Duane Armstrong, 
choral and orchestral directors, respec- 
tively, in the Farrell schools, assisted 
in the local set-up and administration. 
Coéperating were the Farrell Board of 
Education, which went on record as be- 
ing willing to underwrite any expense 
not covered by the proceeds of the fes- 
tival, Superintendent of Schools Carroll 
D. Kearns, city officials, local organiza- 
tions and businessmen, and the state 
officers of P.S.M.A. The festival per- 
forming groups comprised 271 students, 
representing 112 cities, and 80 directors. 
The matinee performance was attended 
by 2,200 children from the public and 
parochial elementary schools, the eve- 
ning concert, by about 3,300 people. 
Three broadcasts emanated from the 
festival. William D. Revelli, University 
of Michigan band director, and Capt. 
George S. Howard of the Army Special- 
ist Corps were guest conductors. 

The All-State Choral Festival, which 
was to have been held March 11-13 at 
East Stroudsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege, was canceled. The All-State Or- 
chestra Festival, scheduled for May 13- 
15 at Indiana State Teachers College, 
also has been canceled because of 
transportation and food limitations and 
the fact that the college is on the 
approved list of colleges for War Train- 
ing Service. Instead, the Department of 
Music, Irving Cheyette, director, will 
sponsor a Wartime Institute on Music 
in the War Effort on May 15. It is 
planned to include in the program a 
workshop on community music, panel 
discussions on the place of music in 
elementary, secondary, and higher-edu- 
cation programs during the war and 
postwar periods. 


Wyoming Music Educators Associa- 
tion. The Wyoming Choral and In- 
strumental Directors Association has 
changed its name to the Wyoming Mu- 
sic Educators Association, announces 
President Archie O. Wheeler, and ex- 
pects to change its affiliation from the 
Southwestern Music Educators Confer- 
ence to the Northwest Conference. The 
Wyoming M.E.A. will not sponsor a 
state music festival this spring; instead, 
it urges that local or district festivals 
be promoted, employing accredited 
judges. Where held according to the 
festival committee’s rules, with the sub- 
mission of special reports of judges’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY 
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Expanding Horizons 


An Open Letter to the Officers and Members of the Music Educators National Conference 
and the Affiliated and Auxiliary Organizations 


D' \R FELLOW WORKERS: It is needless to remind you 
that the profound social changes taking place in 
the world today leave nothing untouched. Personal, 
family, and home life, professional, community, and or- 
ganizational group affairs of every kind—in each and all 
of these we are finding it imperative to take stock and 
make the necessary adjustments to the changing atti- 
tudes of mind as well as to the changing conditions of 
social and professional life. Some choose to face the 
present, as it moves into the future, negatively. They 
would hold everything in status quo, if possible. They 
look at expansion and exploration with disfavor, think- 
ing it best to wait and see what happens, before taking 
the risk of action. Others, knowing that whether we 
like it or not the future is being shaped in the present, 
choose to look for the positive values that lie in change. 
They make an effort to see trends in proper perspective, 
knowing that in them are to be found indications of what 
is to come. People of vision and courage view the fu- 
ture with faith. Instead of holding back, they are 
reaching out to make contacts, to talk with others about 
the new paths that will have to be charted along un- 
familiar ways. 

The latter is the spirit that has always distinguished 
the leaders of the Music Educators National Confer- 
eace, and it is this quality of mind and spirit that has 
built a proud past upon which the present that we enjoy 
is founded. By every token, what we see before us is 
a future that holds a great promise. What we already 
have done challenges us all the more to be equal to the 
opportunities that are at our door. It is evident that 
the Conference has reached a culmination that is but 
another beginning of an expanding scope of far-reaching 
activities. Our organization already has become both 
national and international in the scope of its influence. 
We have every reason to envision an eventual future in 
terms of world-wide service. Therefore, we can no 
longer go on the assumption that the broad outlines of 
a system adequate for the past will suffice to meet the 
needs of future developments. Many of our members 
have not stretched their thinking beyond the limits of 
what they have always done. Without realizing it, how- 
ever, they in common with the rest of us — which in- 
cludes our children also—are progressing more than we 
know in international thinking. 

World crises and global war have enlarged our mental 
horizons to the point of obliterating boundaries which 
formerly isolated us from world affairs. This is as true 
in music as elsewere in our social, educational, and busi- 
ness life. We are physically bound up with the Dutch 
Indies—East and West—and with Brazil, China, and 
Chile, for our daily living habits are affected by the 
shortages in rubber, oil, coffee, tea, tin, and other com- 
modities. We are emotionally related to Australia and 
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Dakar, to Guadalcanal and Tripoli, for our husbands, 
fathers, brothers, friends, co-workers, and neighbors 
have gone to these places and are now associated with 
the peoples all over the earth. We are socially and in- 
tellectually concerned with all the peoples everywhere, 
because it is certain that altogether we desire more free- 
dom, more democracy, more economic security, and the 
war is intensifying rather than diminishing the urge for 
the right to the pursuit of happiness. 

If the allied democracies win this war, and it is un- 
thinkable that we shall not, then that great social func- 
tion called education will have a more important place 
in world affairs than ever before. The happiness and 
welfare of all people, which is a basic principle of de- 
mocracy, presupposes human progress, particularly in 
creative growth in the arts of exression and in apprecia- 
tive attitude toward the arts as means of enriching life 
and promoting human values. For these great under- 
takings education is necessary. 

In the light of these comprehensive social aims, music 
is an essential element, for the basic aim of education is 
to make a difference in people, and music is a very potent 
instrument for influencing changes in desirable direc- 
tions. Thinking of music education in terms of world- 
wide service does not mean either that expansion will be 
in place of those things that are so near that they claim 
our immediate attention, or that it will be at the expense 
and sacrifice of our essential service to what lies nearest 
to our own doors. We are not forgetting the thirty 
million children in our schools who have need of music 
education here and now. Ahead of them is a future 
which will be theirs, and both they and the days to 
come are being shaped in the crucible of present events. 

There are some thousands of music teachers in the 
United States who probably would find help in giving 
more effective service to the children with whose guid- 
ance they have been entrusted, and to the communities 
to which they owe their allegiance, by being members of 
an organization such as the M.E.N.C. ‘In the great 
tasks that lie ahead, we need the combined energies of 
all of our profession. Both present emergency demands 
and whatever future needs arise require the coopera- 
tive effort of us all. There is no question that co- 
Operative action raises morale in professional as well as 
in personal and social life. 

With these things in mind, the Executive Committee 
of the M.E.N.C., which comprises your chosen repre- 
sentatives, has decided to undertake the responsibility of 
initiating and giving its continued support to a cam- 
paign to enlarge our membership. There is no question 
that the most effective way of carrying out this program 
is by personal contact. The Executive Committee will 
keep in touch with the presidents of the Divisional Con- 
ferences and of the auxiliary organizations, and with the 
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state presidents and local presidents. The thinking and 
planning at the top of the organizational structure will 
thus sift down through the various bodies, finally touch- 
ing the individuals who are either members or prospec- 
tive members of the Conference. 

At first thought it may appear to many that this is an 
ill-advised time to be working for increased member- 
ship. On second thought, howevér, one can see that 
this is the strategic time to enlarge our enrollment, since 
planning the present and the future in the light of the 


positive values which seem to offer unlimited opportu- 
nities to improve our own educational services calls for 
a courageous acceptance of the risks of experimental 
action. 

The Music Educators National Conference was an 
idea that was born to grow. Let us not fail to do our 
part to help carry on this “mighty and unfinished ad- 
venture.” 

Litta Bette Pitts, President 
Music Educators National Conference 


S. 637 


OR YEARS teachers have muttered, grumbled, growled, 
Find in isolated instances clamored about their notori- 
ously low pay. For years the more socially conscious 
of their nonacademic brethren have deplored a state of 
affairs which forces those entrusted with the education 
of future citizens of “the greatest democracy on earth” 
to exist on substandard wages. But somehow the teach- 
ers have gone on teaching, impelled by a kind of naive 
faith in the importance of learning, by an innocent 
idealism impervious to the importance of money and 
position. Only one born with something of the crusader 
in him would deliberately choose to teach. 

Here we must stop long enough to take into account 
the many who have not deliberately chosen to teach, who 
have drifted into teaching as others drift into waiting on 
tables or selling insurance—people who regard teaching 
as merely a job, the lesser of some other evil. Yes, there 
are plenty of these, unfortunately—the majority of whom 
hold their jobs because better teachers cannot afford to 
teach. 

Now to get back to that crusading spirit. What hap- 
pens to it when the underpaid teachers are bemoaning 
their financial condition? Generally nothing. One reason 
is fear or disinclination to speak up individually; the 
other is lack of organization. At any rate there is little 
or no crusading done when it comes to personal gain. 

Then along comes a war, and the teachers who are dis- 
qualified for military service by age or sex or other 
considerations wake up to the fact that people with far 
less education, far less training, and far less ability, 
in many cases, are earning two or three or four times as 
much as teachers simply by working in war production 
plants. (Of course, these same people—many of them 
—also earned as much as or more than teachers in peace- 
time, but it wasn’t so noticeable then because factories 
were not begging for help.) Forgetting their crusading 
spirit entirely now, even in the matter of the education 
of our future citizenry, the teachers who have been 
“left behind” begin first to realize that they are fools to 
work for so little, especially in view of the rising cost of 
living and the other wartime demands upon the pocket- 
book, second to think that they should be doing some- 
thing more vital to the war effort. Or maybe it is the 
other way around. At any rate, the schools soon begin 
to find themselves in the proverbial position of the 
sinking ship. 

And a fine time for this to happen, when more than 
ever is an educated citizenry needed, when more than 
ever is the younger generation going to have to shoulder 
responsibility—not individual responsibility alone, not 
even national responsibility, but international responsi- 
bility. The people now in school are going to be the 
ones to make or break in its infancy the “brave new 
world” now being conceived by the people out of school. 

And what about those states where not only are teach- 
ers’ salaries shamefully low, but where the number of 
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teachers and the number of schools are grossly inade- 
quate and have been these many years? What kind of 
preparation for citizenship can these states give their 
children in wartime, when even in peacetime their bud- 
gets do not permit standard schooling? It is largely the 
economic inequality between North and South which 
accounts for the educational inequality between North 
and South, and it is largely this educational inequality 
which accounts for the fact that 13.5 per cent of the 
adult population of the United States over 25 years of 
age has not gone beyond the fourth grade, that a half- 
million men have been disqualified for military service 
because they are functionally illiterate. 

The moving finger is writing. “The first signs of 
educational collapse. More than 100,000 qualified 
teachers have left our schools since the war began, many 
going not into the armed forces but into other work to 
obtain a living wage. The supply of competent, 
well-trained beginning teachers is inadequate to fill their 
places. . Thousands of substandard teachers are be- 
ing employed. . . . Important subjects of instruction 
have been dropped. Classes are overcrowded. 

Thousands of classrooms are without teachers. 
. . . The problem is not a lack of qualified teachers; 
it is a lack of funds to pay living salaries. . . . The 
cost of living has increased more than 20 per cent, ac- 
cording to some estimates, but teachers’ salaries have 
advanced less than 7 per cent. . The problem is not 
one of salaries alone; it is one, in some states, of a 
sorely deficient educational program due to financial 
limitations. Few states are able to make adequate 
provisions for financing education on a reasonable basis 
under war conditions. Some states never have been 
able to do so. The moving finger writes. Shall 
it, having writ, move on—leaving us to shake our heads 
and say, “It was inevitable”? 

Or shall we do something about it, in a manner be- 
fitting the citizens of a great democracy? 

Senators Thomas of Utah and Hill of Alabama ai- 
ready have done something. They have introduced 
Senate Bill S. 637. This bill would provide (1) an 
emergency fund of $200,000,000 annually for the pur- 
pose of “providing funds for the payment of the salaries 
of teachers to keep schools open, to employ additional 
teachers, to relieve overcrowded classes, to raise sub- 
standard salaries of teachers, and to adjust the salaries 
of teachers to meet the increased cost of living’; (2) an 
equalization fund of $100,000,000 annually “for the pur- 
pose of more nearly equalizing public school 
opportunities among and within the states.” The emer- 
gency fund would continue for as long as the Congress 
should find a need therefor, and would be apportioned to 
the states on the basis of comparative average daily at- 
tendance. The equalization fund would continue in- 
definitely, and would be apportioned on the basis of 
comparative financial need, as measured by the com- 
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of age and the comparative total estimated income pay- - 


ments. The distribution of both funds would’begin with 
the fiscal year starting July 1, 1943. Both funds would 
apply, naturally, only to public schools, on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels (which may include kin- 
dergarten and nursery schools and through the four- 
teenth year, respectively). The distribution of funds 
within a state would be determined by regular state 
authority, the emergency funds being available only for 
teachers’ salaries. 

To qualify for receiving these federal funds, a state 
must continue to spend for public schools from state 
funds at least as much as it spent in 1941-42, unless 
reductions occur from causes beyond the control of the 
state. To qualify for receiving federal funds from the 
emergency fund for teachers’ salaries, a school district 
must continue to pay from state and local funds average 
salaries to teachers at least equai to those paid on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943. In states that maintain separate schools 
for minority races, there is to be allotted for the minority 
schools a proportion of the federal funds that is not less 
than the proportion of the minority-group population to 
the total state poulation, and the ratio of funds con- 
tributed by the state and local units for this purpose is 
not to be reduced from the 1941-42 level. A special 
provision reserves control of the schools to the states 
and local school systems, as a safeguard against fed- 
eral control. 

A study of the estimated allotments to the various 
states under the proposed bill is interesting and revela- 
tory. All states, of course, would receive federal money 
from the emergency fund for teachers’ salaries in 
amounts determined by average daily attendance. It is 
the figures on the equalization-fund apportionment 
which give pause for thought. Five states—California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Nevada, New York—and the 
District of Columbia would receive nothing. In other 
words, in only five states out of forty-eight is the pub- 
lic-school system functioning adequately with respect to 
furnishing a sufficient number of schools and teachers. 
In the next-best group, those states requiring less than 
50c per capita, are nine states, four in the East, three 








in the Middle West, and two in the West. In the 50c- 
$1.00 group are thirteen, four in the East, five in the 
Middle West, three in the West, and one (Florida) in 
the South. In the $1.00-$1.50 group are ten, four in 
the Middle West, two in the West, and four in the South 
and Southwest. The eleven states requiring between 
$1.50 and $1.95 per capita are, in the order of mounting 
need, West Virginia, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Georgia, New Mexico, North Carolina, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, and Mississippi—all in the South 
and Southwest. 

It is startling to realize, and the implications are not 
pleasant, that in order to give the children of the United 
States equal opportunity of education, the separate states 
would require federal aid ranging from zero to more 
than $8,000,000. Eventually, of course, the economic 
inequalities which cause such educational disparity will 
have to be ironed out. Until then, S. 637 is the answer. 

Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, is a professor of 
political science at the University of Utah and is widely 
known and respected in the fields of political science and 
international law. He has been quoted in the JouRNAL 
before, on the occasion of his speech at the National 
Institute on Education and the War, held in Washing- 
ton last August. Perhaps it would not be amiss to re- 
quote here an excerpt from what was printed of his 
speech in the September-October issue. 

Practically every economist knows, and many of them have 
said, that federal aid for education is a necessary part of the 
postwar program of the national government. The question is 
whether we shall wait until calamities more dire than those 
following the First World War shall be permitted to strike our 
public schools before any constructive effort in their behalf is 
undertaken. 

It remains for other educators merely to support the 
Thomas-Hill Bill, S. 637, to make known their wishes 
in this crucial matter to their representatives in Con- 
gress. A penny postal card, when multiplied by thou- 
sands, carries a lot of weight. There is no time to waste: 
enactment of the bill before July 1 is important. If 
you wish further information, write to the National 
Education Association of the United States, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


High-School Victory Corps Bill 


og 80 per cent of our high-school boys 16-18 years 
of age will soon be entering the armed services. 
The remaining 20 per cent, and girls of the same age, 
will be going into war industries, agriculture, or com- 
munity war services. Congressional action to assist 
schools to train millions of high-school students for 
national wartime service is the object of legislation now 
under consideration. 

On April 14 the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor held hearings on this proposal to strengthen the 
Victory Corps program. The bill calls for an annual 
appropriation of $8,848,377. Of this, $3,009,300 would 
be channeled through state departments of education to 
localities to provide medical examinations in the public 
schools. Obviously, it is impossible to guide students, 
especially boys, into the appropriate war services with- 
out medical examinations, and few school systems can 
afford the cost of the examinations needed. The bill 
also would allot $5,475,077 to state departments of edu- 
cation for teacher training through local and district 
institutes and short courses. The English teacher who 
is suddenly called upon to teach physics, the music 
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teacher who must give part-time instruction in electri- 
city, certainly need help. Since the new skills to be 
taught by these teachers are those demanded by the 
Federal Government, it is appropriate that the Federal 
Government help to defray the costs. Local and dis- 
trict in-service teacher training in aeronautics, science, 
mathematics, and physical education offers the only 
quick way of meeting this wartime crisis. 

Since June 1940 the Federal Government has appro- 
priated approximately $361,900,000 to train more than 
5,000,000 workers for war industries. Recently it em- 
barked on a $200,000,000 Army-Navy college-training 
program. The proposed legislation would extend a 
helping hand to the institutions responsible for giving 
wartime training to the last great resource of manpower 
—high-school youth. In view of the astronomical ap- 
propriations being made to win this war, the amount 
asked for in this bill, S. 875, is a drop in the ocean, 
and yet it would take care of two pressing needs. There- 
fore all educators should marshal their forces in its 
support. Communicate with your Congressmen at once 
and see to it that your colleagues follow suit. 
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Musie and the Redefinition of Education 
In Postwar America 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


music in the educational reconstruction which is 
sure to follow the war, and which indeed is already 
under way. We want music to be a primary, universal, 
recognized, and honored concern in the American edu- 
cation of the future. We want this, not for our own 
sakes, but because we know that here is a priceless 
element in our common spiritual heritage which should 
be transmitted ever more amply to succeeding genera- 
tions, and because we are sure that a musical America 
will be a better America. If music is to take its rightful 
place in years to come, we have before us a problem of 
strategy in the widest sense, a problem of realistic states- 
manship ; and it is in this sense that I shall deal with the 
matter. I do not propose to talk Utopianism or to argue 
for a special theory. The effect of every great war is to 
speed up existing social and cultural tendencies, and to 
hasten denouements and solutions which otherwise would 
be long delayed. This is certain to be the effect of the 
present war upon American education. In the next few 
years, patterns will crystallize and the shape of things 
to come will be determined. So if we are to act wisely 
and with success, we must discern the major educational 
trends of the present day, and understand how our own 
special interest is related to them as they hasten toward 


M°‘ TOPIC IN THESE TWO ADDRESSES! is the place of 


fulfillment. 

This, of course, is a very large subject, and I think 
that, for the sake of clarity and to provide foci for 
subsequent discussion, it may be best for me to present 
what I have to say in the form of four propositions, 
dealing with two of them today, and two tomorrow.’ 


First Proposition 

During the past twenty-five years American educa- 
tion has established a decisive trend, and this will move 
rapidly toward fulfillment after the war. 

Those of us who have lived and worked in the arena 
of American education during the long armistice often 
fail to realize how extraordinarily momentous, how big 
with promise these two and a half decades have been. 
As a matter of cold historic fact, there has never been a 
period anywhere, any time, since the dawn of civilization, 
which has seen a comparable educational rethinking, criti- 
cism, planning, experimentation, and reconstruction. The 
special issue of the progressive school has been only one 
small part of the drama, and probably not the most sig- 
nificant. A great creative ferment has been at work 
throughout the whole fabric. Our educational system 
has been moving toward maturity, growing swiftly away 
from the Old World tradition, and establishing its own 
distinctive practices, patterns of operation, and controlling 
ideals. Much of the confusion and doubt in many minds 
is due simply to the swiftness and magnitude of the de- 
velopment. 

Ep. Nore 1: The addresses referred to were given at the Eastern 
Music Educators Wartime Institute, held in Rochester, N. Y., March 
20-23. What follows here is the complete text of the first address. 


Ep. Nore 2: Mr. Mursell’s second address, covering the latter two 
propositions here mentioned, will appear in the May-June issue. 
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The merest skimming of statistics reveals the drama, 
even though it does not make the full plot apparent. In 
the draft army in the First World War, 5 per cent had 
some college training, 16 per cent more had some high- 
school training, and 79 per cent had only a grade-school 
education or none at all. In the present draft, 11 per 
cent have college training, 58 per cent have some high- 
school training, and 31 per cent have a grade-school edu- 
cation or none at all. During the intervening two and a 
half decades, high-school enrollments have gone from 
less than two and a half million to nearly seven million, 
and college enrollments from about three hundred thou- 
sand to a million and a quarter. Such advances in so 
short a period are dramatic and significant to the highest 
degree. They indicate an extremely powerful social and 
cultural trend, a potent momentum which is far from 
exhausted because it stems from the basic conditions of 
modern life. 

Together with this has gone a reformulation of basic 
educational purpose; and although one often feels that 
practice has lagged far behind theory, if one compares 
its progress in this period with happenings in other 
ages, and considers the enormous difficulties involved, 
one realizes that it has actually moved forward with 
surprising speed. I believe we can confidently say, on 
the basis of an objective survey, that the past five and 
twenty years have seen American education shift its 
ground from the traditional emphasis upon subject mat- 
ter to an emphasis on the molding of human life in 
terms of current realities and actual needs and condi- 
tions. This, let me insist, is no mere article of sectarian 
or “progressive” doctrine. It is what actually has been 
happening on a comprehensive scale, and any groups 
which fail to reckon with it will find themselves left 
behind in the developments of the future. 

To make my point clear, let me touch on certain out- 
standing events. 

(a) Just at the close of the last World War the 
National Education Association put forward a platform 
of aims for the modern school—the famous Seven Car- 
dinal Principles of Secondary Education. The gist of 
this document was very simple. It did not mention a 
single curricular subject. Apparently one could have a 
good school which taught none of the recognized sub- 
jects. It merely insisted that education must deal with 
current concerns—with home life, with leisure time, with 
citizenship, with health, and so forth. If this had been 
the pronunciamento of some clique of radicals, one might 
have brushed it off. But it came from our most au- 
thoritative educational body. And it elicited a landslide 
response. School systems everywhere set to work to 
make over their programs in terms of this idea. It 
quickly appeared that the job was tougher than one 
might suppose. But never mind—large-scale attempts 
were made. The idea evidently appealed to American 
educators and to the American public as eminently sensi- 
ble and sound. The Cardinal Principles may have been 
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superseded, but they never have been repudiated, and the 
idea they contain has found ever-growing acceptance. 
Here, surely, is a portent for all who have eyes to see. 
What does it mean for us? The more we treat music 
subjectwise, the more we tend to sidetrack it. The more 
we organize it in intimate touch with the actual lives, 
the actual interests, the actual needs of human beings, 
young and old, the further we bring it into the main 
current of educational development which is shaping the 
future. 

(b) Another significant development has been the 
rise and growth of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. Inaugurated in 1919, it now has more than 10,000 
members. The name of the Association carries with it 
a misleading suggestion of sectarianism, which is un- 
fortunate, for the essential ideas it represents are not 
sectarian at all, but a perfectly sound response to very 
real conditions. As long ago as 1873, in the schools of 
Quincy, Massachusetts, a dramatic protest was made 
against the extremely routine, machine-like, and remote 
character of our rapidly developing educational system. 
Universal schools, it was insisted, cannot properly be 
mere. lesson-setting, lesson-hearing mechanisms. They 
must serve the universal and real ‘needs of human be- 
ings in the actual conditions of their lives. This, in my 
opinion, is the central idea for which the Progressive 
Education Association has stood. Its theoretical sound- 
ness can hardly be questioned. And the swift growth 
of the movement, and the widespread attention and 
even the hostility which it has aroused, are further evi- 
dence that such a way of thinking and planning is no 
Utopian dream, but a force in practical educational poli- 
tics with which all of us must reckon. 

(c) Yet another extremely significant happening has 
been the development of comprehensive and radical state- 
wide programs for the improvement of instruction. 
These have gone on in many states, and some have been 
more constructive and successful than others. Among the 
best are probably those in Arkansas, Virginia, and Flor- 
ida. When we find numerous state educational systems 
actively reconsidering their premises and reconstructing 
their practices, this surely is an indication which only the 
blind can ignore. What focal trend do these great en- 
terprises exhibit? The best of them do not operate in 
terms of uniformity. The state organization sets a pat- 
tern of goals. And it urges and encourages the local 
schools to reshape their work for the realistic attainment 
of these goals in terms of the actual and immediate needs 
of the communities and the human beings with whom 
they deal. These enterprises are large-scale attempts to 
make American education alike more purposive and more 
realistically serviceable than it has been in the past. So 
once again we move out of the realm of theory and into 
the realm of practical educational politics. We in the 
field of music education cannot refuse to reckon with 
changes so palpable and so impressively large. 

(d) Yet another significant happening has been the 
radical revision of accreditation standards and concep- 
tions. Every schoolman knows that under our Ameri- 
can system the great accrediting agencies exercise a para- 
mount influence. In the past these bodies have operated 
in terms of predetermined and rather mechanical notions 
of what ought to be taught, how it ought to be taught, 
and how schools should be conducted. but recently there 
has been a striking liberalization. The great accrediting 
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agencies—the North Central and others—now propose 
to appraise a school in terms of its own goals, its own 
problems, and the excellence and insight with which it 
undertakes to meet them. It is, in fact, a character of 
freedom; and like all freedom it constitutes a challenge. 
The schools are invited to think in terms of realistic 
service and realistic leadership for those with whom they 
deal, and to cope with the actualities of the life around 
them. If New York State is still cramped and fettered 
by the deplorable system of Regents’ Examinations, all 
one can say is that in spite of its many excellencies it is 
in this respect out of step with one of the major trends 
of the present and the future. 

(e) Lastly I may mention the truly portentous in- 
cursion of the Federal Government into the educational 
field. The Civilian Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Association undoubtedly had many faults, fail- 
ings, and limitations. But they were forthright and nec- 
essary attempts to deal with a crying need and a cogent 
problem which will not down. They are institutional ex- 
pressions of the truth that the education of young people 
must be based upon living need and social reality. The 
same most emphatically holds of what is the most suc- 
cessful and constructive of all Federal educational ven- 
tures—the Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. These agencies came into being because they 
had to. Whether we like it or not, they are setting new 
patterns which will profoundly influence the future. 
Some minds are much exercised by the fear that they 
may emerge into a machine in competition with the ex- 
isting school system. I predict that unless our present 
schools show that they can meet the needs of life much 
better than they have in the past, the new and newly 
oriented Federal agencies will not only compete with 
them, but submerge them. 

So, all in all, the main movement of the past twenty- 
five years has been toward a new realism, a recognition 
that education must be concerned not with the transmis- 
sion lessonwise of a predetermined subject matter, but 
with the actualities of human life. We in music educa- 
tion have much less to fear from such developments than 
have certain other groups which might be mentioned. 
The interest we represent really can be brought in touch 
with human life as it is really lived. Music forced into 
a subjectwise pattern is music distorted. Indeed the pres- 
ent trend is one we should heartily welcome. The future 
of our work depends in no small degree upon the intel- 
ligence, the clear-sightedness, the statesmanship with 
which we adjust that work to a tendency which will play 
right into our hands if we will let it. 


Second Proposition 


It is possible to discern certain foci in the development 
of American education in the years after the war. 

Certain great changes have been taking place in Ameri- 
can life for many years past. These are being acceler- 
ated and heightened by the impact of the war. They 
profoundly affect the future of education in general and 
of music education in particular. In fact all of them 
greatly favor our special interest, if we shape our policy 
and point our strategy with respect to them. 

(a) First we are confronted with a falling birthrate, 
and a smaller number of children in proportion to the 
population as a whole. In 1800 there were 13 children 
under five for every 10 adult white women; now there 
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are only 5 children under five for every 10 adult white 
women. In 1840 there were 989 adults for every 1,000 
children under five; now there are 1,583 adults for 
every 1,000 children under five. For the moment, under 
the special conditions of the war, the trend has been re- 
versed, but there is every reason to believe that it will 
speedily reassert itself with increasing momentum 
within a very few years. 

Now how does this bear on education? One’s first 
thought is that it means smaller enrollments, first in the 
elementary schools, and later on in the secondary schools. 
But there is far more to it than this. On the construc- 
tive side, its clear implication is the qualitative improve- 
ment of child life. There will be a larger and larger 
percentage of the national wealth available for the service 
of each child, for the reason that children are fewer. 
Families become smaller, so that the child recedes more 
and more from the status of an economic asset to his 
parents, which he used to be, and becomes more and 
more a moral responsibility and a prized privilege. The 
concomitant of the family with fewer children is more 
family concern for each child. I predict that the Ameri- 
can family of the future will be less and less inclined 
to tolerate the machine-like regimented school which 
served the swarms of fifty years ago. And this bears 
most intimately on our own interest. The Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe might consider music a fad and 
frill. Poor soul, she had to scratch for a bare living for 
her embarrassing brood! But the American parent of 
the future will increasingly want the best and richest 
that life and school can offer, for his ewe lamb and for 
his buck lamb, too. And music is one of the many forms 
of enrichment and illumination which the school can 
bring to the child as the home cannot. So if we are 
wise we shall rethink the whole problem of bringing 
music to the young child. We shall not be content with 
procedures whose main point is to bring to him a smat- 
tering, if not of ignorance, at least of the most routine 
and uninviting aspects of the art. For we shall be deal- 
ing more and more with a clientele which will increas- 
ingly appreciate and demand the enrichment and stimu- 
lation of beauty in the lives of their children. 

(b) The American people are living longer. In 1850 
the average expectation of life at birth was 40 years. 
Today the average expectation of life at the age of one 
is approximately 62 years. It is a most striking gain, full 
of social and cultural consequences, and replete with edu- 
cational implications. The combination of a longer life- 
span and a lower birthrate always goes with better and 
richer conditions of living throughout. An increase in 
life expectancy of more than 30 per cent means a vast 
change in controlling outlook. It means a people less 
and less oppressed by the stark immediacy of vocational 
concerns, a people more inclined to explore the great 
number of things contained in this fascinating world, a 
people more apt to set a high value on ample and varied 
schooling. An educational system suitable for a popula- 
tion which dropped off at forty becomes extremely ill- 
adapted for one which sticks around till sixty-two. So 
we can confidently believe that our own interest, so ad- 
mirably suited to bringing added richness, happiness, 
release, and stimulation into the drama of human ex- 
istence, is right in line with one of the most potent 
tendencies which is shaping our social and educational 
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future. And above all we need not imagine that the 
future of music in the schools depends upon forcing it 
into an unnatural pattern of routine lesson learning. We 
need not fear to make music enjoyable, for the longer 
people think they will live, the more they want the joys 
of living. 

(c) The social and economic forces which are shap- 
ing America are creating new vocations. The distinctions 
between upper, middle, and laboring classes, or between 
professional, semiprofessional, artisan, and_ laboring 
classes are receding into a dead past. Fifty years ago the 
career of a radio announcer or an airplane hostess would 
have seemed as incredible as any fantasy of Jules 
Verne. Innumerable such incredibilities are on the way. 
And this again is full of meaning for education. Public 
schools tacitly regarded as suitable chiefly for the chil- 
dren of the laboring classes have already become fan- 
tastic, with the children of these brand-new vocational 
groups coming more and more into the picture. These 
new groups will expect much from life, for both them- 
selves and their offspring. They will have pleasant 
homes, reasonable incomes, stimulating jobs, adequate 
leisure and security. We shall not have to apologize to 
them for making culture in general, and music in par- 
ticular, a living reality for their children. In fact, apolo- 
gies will be in order if we do anything else—if we 
neglect the arts, or impair them by schoolbound routines 
rationalized by preposterous theories to the effect that 
the value of a study is directly proportional to its un- 
pleasantness and sterility. 

(d) We are moving into an era of growing voca- 
tional postponement. As mechanical advances reduce 
the number of man-hours required to operate the econ- 
omy, preference is pretty sure to go to older workers. 
The tendency was already very conspicuous in the 
thirties, but it is not due to special depression conditions, 
and we may expect it to continue with added momentum > 
after the war. This means that growing numbers of 
young people from eighteen upwards will not have found 
their work in the world. To imagine that our colleges 
and universities as at present constituted will or should 
take care of them is fantastic. But it would be equally 
fantastic and indeed ruinous to leave them to the tender 
mercies of the poolroom, the local filling station, and the 
gangs. Institutional arrangements on a very large scale 
will be a compelling necessity. They must be educational 
in the true sense, although an attempt to follow the 
lesson-setting, lesson-hearing patterns of the conven- 
tional school would be hopeless. Here is an immense 
opportunity for music education. We are going to have 
a potential clientele of millions of young people, at a 
responsive and formative age. Music can certainly have 
a great appeal for them, and it is our task to achieve 
the creative vision and muster the resolution to meet 
this enormous opportunity. 

(e) There is reason to believe that we are moving into 
an era of intensive investment. In times past, the re- 
sources of America have been devoted largely to ex- 
pansion—to the development of our natural resources 
and the increase in size of our urban centers. But now, 
with population leveling off, with the continent occupied, 
and with no more huge developments like the automobile 
industry in sight, those resources must go increasingly 
to improving the quality of what we have. Better rather 
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than bigger communities, ampler and more costly human 
services, a richer and fuller living for our present popu- 
lation rather than more and more people—these are 
likely to be the foci of America’s future. It is most 
striking that an interest such as music should have gone 
so fast and far, even in our expansionist era. But the 
era of intensive cultivation should favor it much more 
decisively. So once again we need not hesitate ; we need 
not apologize for music as an enriching influence in 
human life; we need not try to excuse it by reducing it 
to routines. The more courageously we emphasize its 
aesthetic values, its cultural values, its social values, its 


human values, the better for the cause we have at heart. 

To bring music more effectively to the very young 
child; to enrich the musical experiences of the elemen- 
tary-school child; to organize more compelling and en- 
gaging musical experiences for the adolescent and the 
young adult; to present music as a richly repaying life- 
long concern ; to present it as an adornment, an enhance- 
ment, an agency for elevation and delight, which is to 
make of it a repaying lifelong concern—these are the 
directions in which we ought to move, if we wish to take 
full advantage of the forces which are shaping our 
national future. 


Will the Competition-Festival 
Survive the War? 


L. BRUCE JONES 


fies COMPETITION-FESTIVAL and its comrade the clinic 
are not yet war casualties. Where need for such 
activity is felt, we still find it. True, this activity is now 
necessarily restricted to small areas. Today these small 
festivals often lack the support and guidance of the 
state music educators’ organization, which very likely 
has officially decided against any activity, with the result 
that the chamber of commerce, one of the civic clubs, 
or any one of a number of civic-minded—or in some 
groups, takes over the 





instances exploitation-minded 
operation of the festival. 

In the event that we allow such situations to arise and 
multiply, we shall be retrogressing, not because of the 
war, but because of our own unawareness of the problem 
confronting us—or perhaps because of our unwillingness 
to shoulder the responsibility when we have such ap- 
parently fine reasons for just sitting back and waiting 
until the war is over. 

We need to change over our competition-festival ma- 
chinery to production in wartime, not to let that machin- 
ery stand idle. With active competition-festival 
machinery geared to serve the needs of our activity 
program during the war, we shall be all set to serve 
those needs in the postwar period. With competition- 
festival machinery inactive during the war, we shall not 
only be unready to serve the needs of the postwar 
period, we shall find those needs being served by others. 

Will the need for competition-festivals be felt after 
the war? Definitely yes! When we no longer want com- 
petition, when we no longer desire to measure our worth 
with that of others, when we no. longer wish to check 
our standards, our methods, and results with those of 
others, we shall have lost a great part of that American 
spirit which has made this country one of the great 
nations of the world. 

In making a track star, the coach furnishes a runner 
to pace the man in training. Just so in music; in the 
words of Frank Beach, “We come together in clinics 
and competition-festivals not to win a prize, but to pace 
one another on the road to excellence.” If that view- 
point is sometimes lost sight of, it is not the fault of the 


Nore: This article is taken from the text of an address given by 
Mr. Jones at the North Central Music Educators Wartime Institute, 
held in Cincinnati, March 26-29. 
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event but of those who participate—the fault is ours for 
not keeping our real purpose in mind. 

The question is asked, “May not a school have derived 
all the benefits to be had from the competition-festival 
and therefore reasonably discontinue such activity ?”’ Not 
permanently. The benefits derived are only as permanent 
as the teacher and pupils are permanent. The new 
teacher and each new group of pupils need the same 
opportunity to derive those benefits which have proved 
so helpful to you. 

The person who sees more evil than good in com- 
petition-festivals is either one who has always stayed 
away from them and seeks to justify himself for doing 
so, or one who has been entering them for so many 
years his appetite has become completely satiated. How- 
ever, it is not repeated participation that has, brought 
about the latter’s feeling of satiation, but rather the fact 
that from the first this individual has looked upon the 
competition-festival as an end in itself rather than a 
means to an end. 

I think that I shall pass by the first person, for to 
debate with him only strengthens his beliefs, and that 
I do not wish to do. To the second individual I say, 
first, be sure that you have the right purposes and ob- 
jectives in preparing for and entering the competition- 
festival ; second, help your existing competition-festival 
machinery to work out, not something to substitute for 
the competition-festival, but rather something to supple- 
ment it. We do not need to tear down something which 
has proved its worth in order to provide new activity for 
those who temporarily tire of the old. 

In closing, let me restate the problems that confront 
us now and will continue to confront us after the war, 
in the activity field. First, of course, is the necessary 
change-over of our competition-festival machinery to 
serve wartime music activity. Later will come a work- 
ing-out of activities designed to supplement the festival, 
serving progress in music education for those who need 
and desire a change. Over all is the problem of restating, 
as many times as necessary in order to impress them 
upon the minds of all, the real objectives of the com- 
petition-festival, so that for all of us the event will be 
only a means to an end, and that end the serving of the 
needs of the pupil. 
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Out of the Showease 


BETH McLELLAN 


i fu LIFE OF OUR NATION today is governed by the 
fact of war: our energy must be expended first in 
recovering peace and after that in rebuilding with in- 
telligence, understanding, good will, and far-sightedness 
a world far sturdier than that whose pillars are now 
To this end every American institution 
is being altered. Along with the others, that most far- 
reaching and conservative institution, public education, 
is undergoing fundamental Public-school 
music has more than a small part to-play in this adjust- 
ment to immediate needs and planning for the future. 
In making this adjustment, music educators must know 
where they stand and look to where they are going. 
At this time comes a unique opportunity for evalu- 


being shaken. 


changes. 


ating school music, for our service men furnish a cross- 
section of the people who have received the advantages 
of public education during the past twenty-five years. 
It is not necessary to state the case of music as an effec- 
tive power in the business of morale building among 
service men. Those who realize the extent to which 
morale-building devices can determine individual mental 
balance and emotional stability, group spirit, and even 
efficiency in the use of technical training are fully cog- 
nizant of the worth of music in this regard. Because 
of this, music has been under the scrutiny of people 
working with the armed forces. The observations of 
these men, whose special work is building morale and 
training others to build morale in the armed forces, 
points to one thing—that we have not met our foremost 
obligation. We have failed in the part of our work 
that can give the greatest satisfaction to the greatest 
number of people—that of teaching people to sing. Not 
only have we failed to teach the mass of our students 
how to sing, we have failed to teach the others—that 
favored top third — how to enjoy singing. And the 
same thing applies to playing musical instruments. In 
short, we have failed to make music a thing living and 
functional, to be used by people individually or in groups 
whenever and wherever the need is felt. Instead, we 
have put school music in a showcase. 

We have skimmed the top of the student body for 
those people who have innate musical talent, we have 
aided those who have special training or whose homes 
have given them interest or ability, and with these stu- 
dents we have developed magnificent specialized groups. 
We have trained a cappella choirs, glee clubs, orches- 
tras, and bands that rival professionals. We have given 
musicodramatic productions, concerts, and radio broad- 
casts that have caused audiences to listen with amaze- 
ment at our student groups. We have given these stu- 
dents such fine training and such great interest in music 
that the number of professional musicians in our country 
has increased at a surprising rate, that the walls of our 
concert halls bulge with ardent listeners despite the con- 
stant increase in the number and variety of concerts 
being given. The musical growth of our nation has 
been rapid and great, and the public schools may right- 
fully accept a large share of the credit. No doubt we 
have developed the best public-school music organiza- 
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tion on the face of the earth, but we have not even 
scratched the surface of what there is for us to do, we 
have not even begun to meet our responsibilities. For 
though we have built an impressive show-window dis- 
play, we must now feel apologetic when our real stock 
behind the counter is shown. We have spent our knowl- 
edge, energy, and time on a small group of students, and 
have dismissed the main body of the high school with 
a few words about appreciation and enjoyment, and 
sometimes not that. 

It is here that we see not only our greatest mistake of 
the past, but the point at which we can make an about- 
face for immediate results in contributing to the war 
effort and for a better music program in the future. 
Music must now reach the mass of our student body 
and thus become a part of the mental equipment of the 
masses of our adult citizens. It is with the high schools 
that we must be most concerned, for it is there that the 
most significant changes need to be made and that so 
many problems arise in making these changes. The ad- 
ministrator will at once ask HOW— in a schedule al- 
ready overflowing with more physical education, more 
mechanics, more science and math, with the school day 
shortened to give townspeople student help, with the 
addition of so many student and teacher war activities 
—HOW, in the face of all this, we can reach students 
with music, too. 

It is no small problem, and unless we can help solve 
it practically, no amount of our shouting the vaiues of 
music and the contributions we can make will accom- 
plish our end. There must be a plan whereby the neces- 
sary elements of time, students, and teachers can be com- 
bined for doing the work. There are perhaps four 
possibilities that would be feasible for schools of various 
sizes and with various program plans: 

(1) In schools where home rooms exist, home-room 
periods can be turned into general music periods. This 
is the plan being put into practice in Wichita, Kansas. 

(2) Where there are no home-room periods, study- 
hall periods could be used so that once or twice a week 
a study period of each student will be given to music. 
This will mean very little rearrangement of schedule 
and would be practical in many schools. 

(3) <A rotary system could be worked out, particu- 
larly in those schools large enough to have duplicate 
classes. In this system a student would miss an English 
class one week, a history class the next, etc., in order 
to be a part of a music group meeting in that period. 
This music group, taken from all first-period classes one 
week, would meet the next week during the second 
period, etc. This plan has long been used for some 
purposes, especially for getting instrumental music 
groups and other small groups together. It can be made 
to work for the whole student body as well. 

(4) By taking music into the social-science classes, 
the English classes, etc., it is possible for the music 
teacher to plan with the teachers of these other sub- 
jects so that this integration will mean inspiring ex- 
periences, musically and otherwise. Music work can 
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have no continuity this way, however, and for that 
reason this plan is least desirable. Nevertheless, it could 
be a very good start at general music expansion. 

Of course, none of these plans will work unless it 
has the cooperation of every department of the school. 
This means that the idea of participation of the whole 
school in the music program must be inculcated into the 
minds of the teachers. War service has given us a 
feeling for cooperation rarely known in peacetime, un- 
fortunately. No longer can departments compete. We 
must now strive for complete codperation in attaining 
our goal. Each of the plans involves compromise, 
changed viewpoints, and new techniques. 

For the music teacher there will be many adjust- 
ments. Now the day will not be spent exclusively with 
glee clubs, orchestras, string quartets, and vocal trios. 
There will be no place for that class of six intensely in- 
terested harmony students during the school day. In- 
stead the day will be planned for the general student 
body. The teacher will not, however, want to see the 
music organizations built up by such long and pains- 
taking effort disbanded, nor should they be, for they 
are sorely needed. But where there were several in- 
strumental groups of varying abilities there will be a 
combined group, playing easier material, expanding to 
take in those students of less ability. Performance 
standards will necessarily be lowered, but by expanding 
and still functioning somewhat as in the past, a great 
deal more general good can come from the music groups. 

When there is a satisfactory plan for reaching all 
the students of the high school with a music program, 
the real work of the music teacher and supervisor be- 
gins. The arrangement for time is the responsibility 
and contribution of the administrator, but he is cer- 
tainly not justified in making any such arrangement now, 
when student and teacher time is more valuable than 
ever before, unless that time is to be used to give the 
maximum service to individual students, to the student 
body as a whole, and to the community. 

Our first responsibility as educators is to give as 
large a contribution of dirert war service as we possibly 
can. Such contribution does not mean merely building 
morale on the home front. Certain specific needs of 
the armed forces, which we can fill, are being pointed 
out. Our first responsibility in an expanded music pro- 
gram is to fill these needs. A boy in an Army camp on 
an island in the Pacific wrote to an Army music ad- 
visor: “Now we are beginning to realize to what ex- 
tent we are truly on our own. We don’t know many 
songs, so that those we know have been sung to death. 
Can you send us some new songs? We are using bam- 
boo and marsh reeds and are having great fun making 
a kind of music that we would never have thought of 
before. We could really appreciate a few instruments.” 
This points to at least one specific need that we can fill. 

The first thing that we shall do is to give our students 
songs to sing, and then teach them to sing in a way 
that will give them the utmost satisfaction. We shall 
not use songs for which books or notes are needed when 
they are to be sung, but songs that will soon become 
a part of the singer. After books and notes have been 
used for speedier and more accurate learning, let them 
be quickly discarded. Books and songsheets are not al- 
ways available away from the classroom, but even if 
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they were, more enjoyable singing is done without them, 
so why not prepare for that kind of experience? 

Let us teach songs for various moods—to be called 
up at the slightest inclination: rousing marching songs, 
songs of the nation and of the home, songs of gaiety, 
songs of peace and quietness, familiar hymns, old well- 
loved songs and appropriate new ones from the best of 
the popular hits. This does not mean that we need ever 
use cheap, meaningless, or unchallenging material. It 
does mean, however, that we shall use material adapted 
to the group of average people to whom we wish to give 
experience in the enjoyment and use of music. We shall 
use songs that are interesting and attractive, melodically 
and rhythmically, with words that are meaningful and 
suited to the music. We shall not teach difficult part 
songs that in requiring ceaseless attention to detail will 
defeat our purpose by causing loss of interest. Instead, 
we shall at first introduce a few chords at cadences, 
where hearing parts is easy, and later expand into more 
chord singing as the group requires it. Nor shall we 
permit the singing to be inferior. We shall require ac- 
curacy, vigor, good diction, and expression, just as for 
any serious musical activity. Of course, every music 
teacher knows that the greatest response within the in- 
dividual comes when the whole musical experience is of 
the highest quality, so she is defeating her own purpose 
if she allows it to be otherwise. But let us not strive 
for absolute perfection so much as for enjoyment. Let 
us care more about what happens to the singers as they 
sing. With such a plan, music will not have to be “sold” 
to the students. It will speak for itself. 

As we are giving our people a repertoire of songs to 

use, we should be developing leadership and initiative— 
not the kind of leadership we formerly could develop in 
a few of the treasured “finds” from our specialized 
music classes—not leaders who need special equipment 
complete with podium and baton, but those who, as one 
Army man said, “can swing their arms in the right 
key.” It is not impossible for us to teach many of the 
people of our high-school student body to find a con- 
venient starting pitch from which a group can sing, to 
keep the group together rhythmically, and even to in- 
spire attitudes that will give shading and nuances appro- 
priate to the song. These things need not be treated as 
such highly technical skills. They are things which our 
high-school students can learn and which they can use 
enjoyably and effectively. The boys who learn such 
leadership can be of inestimable value in the armed 
forces, the girls can help in directing community singing 
a kind of leadership that is much needed now. 
After this kind of instruction is given in high schools, 
our assembly singing will become an experience of real 
joy. Now we shall sing songs with knowledge of them, 
with understanding and with skill that cannot possibly 
be gained when so large a group attempts to sing to- 
gether only occasionally, when time is very limited and 
mechanics hard to manage. Now we shall all be singing 
in assembly, and the experience will be a vital one for 
sach student. 

No longer shall we ignore or frown upon groups of 
students who would play harmonicas, tune water 
glasses, or harmonize with tonettes. Instead, we shall 
encourage everybody to play something, even if it is a 
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Does Rural Teaching Pay? 


MARY HOFFMAN 


I WAS RECENTLY REHIRED for my seventh year in a rural 
consolidated school. I have a master’s degree in mu- 
sic education from one of the leading music conserva- 
tories and a gold medal representing first honors in the 
public-school music department. My friends think I am 
either lazy or crazy. “Can’t you get anything better than 
that?’ they ask: When I tell them I stay because I like 
it, they look unconvinced. There must be something 
wrong. 

In my county I have seen the teachers come and go. 
They arrive fresh from college and as soon as they get 
a little experience they move on to city positions. If 
they think about me, it is to pity me because I am not 
aggressive enough to try to better myself. 

Is the rural-school music position desirable only as a 
steppingstone to a city system? Has it no value of its 
own save as a training school for more important posi- 
tions? At this time of year, when there is a scramble 
for well-paid jobs in the large schools, I feel that some 
one should speak for the rural system. 

[ teach in a rural school because I want to. Ours is 
a township school, with an enrollment of from 200 to 
250. I am hired for three-fourths time, with the privi- 
lege of giving private lessons at the school. My school 
salary is not large, and I have been giving private lessons 
for only two dollars a month, but if I were living in a 
city like Chicago, I should have to have a salary of 
considerably over two thousand dollars a year to be 
able to buy the war bonds I am now buying. 

[ have less expense than a city teacher. I live alone 
in a small house for which I pay seven dollars a month 
rent. In the summer when I drive through the country 
giving private lessons, my country friends practically 
keep me in fresh vegetables. In the winter they bring 
me fresh pork chops or cider or apple butter, or a 
neighbor runs in with a piece of mince pie or a slice of 
cake for my supper. 

I like country people. There is a sincerity and lack of 
pretense about them that I find refreshing. As I drive 
through the country in the summer, I keep a sharp out- 
look for the children along the way. Many of them 
watch for me and would be disappointed if I did not 
wave. After attending three high schools and living in 
eight states and many more towns, I value living in a 
community where I know people and they know me. I 
have been in nearly half of the homes represented in our 
school, in my capacity as music teacher, and I have come 
to know the mothers and the conditions under which the 
families live. I welcome the first-grade children to 
school. Many of them already know me because I have 
been in their homes. I have watched our graduates take 
their place in the community life. 

A country teacher need no longer be isolated. Our 
little village is about eight miles from the county seat. 
The Tiffin Forum brings to us each winter some of the 
best platform speakers in the country. I belong to a 
writers’ club composed of as intelligent and broad- 
minded a group of college-bred women as one can find 
anywhere. Until gas rationing went into effect, there were 
concerts in Cleveland, Toledo, and Columbus, with the 
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world’s greatest artists as soloists. The public library in 
a neighboring village has nearly 6,000 volumes, mostly 
modern books, and an excellent music section. ; 

You talk of greater opportunities and wider fields of 
service in the cities? Mine is wide enough to keep me 
on the alert. I am supposed to know everything there is 
to know about music. I teach the vocal and instrumental 
music in the school, and am expected to give lessons on 
everything from tonette to trombone. A graduate comes 
to me wanting to know how he, as chorister in Sunday 
school, can improve the singing in his church. A mother 
stops me to ask my opinion about an accordion for her 
daughter. Another graduate sends in a note with an 
eighth-grade sister asking for information about some 
musician. 

When I first came to this county, I was appalled by 
the people’s lack of knowledge about music matters. 
Believing something should be done about it, I offered 
to write a series of music articles for the weekly news- 
paper in the village where I lived. Those articles are in 
their eighth year, and the newspaper in a neighboring 
county seat has been carrying them for over five years. 
I am told that these articles furnish the basis for discus- 
sion for a certain women’s club which has occasional 
music meetings. Several people have told me that they 
clip the articles and preserve them for reference. Other 
comments have come in roundabout ways from farmers 
who know little about music but who read the “Music 
Corner” because it is written by a local person. I some- 
times wonder why more teachers do not use this means 
of spreading musical knowledge. The income from this 
activity is not worth the time it takes, judged from that 
standpoint alone. But it does bring me press tickets to 
concerts, and it has been, for me, a most valuable course 
in music appreciation. One cannot write a column a 
week over a period of years without making a very 
definite effort to keep growing. 

Since our school is small, we do not have a great deal 
of material with which to work. Yet in a three-year 
period, out of seventeen contestants whom we took to 
the district vocal contest, nine were declared eligible for 
state competition, and twice I took a singer on to the 
regional contest. 

In a small school, one is handicapped by having to 
share pupils with other teachers. One’s best bass singer 
may also be on the basketball team, the debate team, the 
newspaper staff, and, on top of that, be in the one-act 
play contest and the junior- or senior-class play. Yet 
somehow we manage, and in spite of the difficulties our 
school has consistently stood near the top in county 
scholarship rating. Very few, if any, of our school chil- 
dren are interested in music as a profession. We have 
very little material from which artists are made. But we 
have developed a wholesome attitude toward music as a 
force contributing to a richer life. 

Some time ago I read in one of our music magazines 
of a city school which considered that it had an un- 
usually large percentage of pupils who had taken music 
in some form or other: one out of every seven, I believe 
it was. I got curious the other day and began checking 
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our school. This is what I found: 42 per cent of our 
entire student body, grades 1 to 12, play the piano (this 
includes half of the second grade, who are in a piano 
class—and do they love it!) ; 24 of the 35 girls in high 
school play piano (last year half the high-school girls 
played a song of hymn difficulty for the girls’ glee club 
to sing); 56 per cent of our entire student body play 
some instrument—piano, an orchestral instrument, or 
one of the fretted instruments, such as guitar. Six years 
ago, the chief musical offering at assembly programs was 
the cowboy song with guitar accompaniment. We rarely 
hear such numbers now. I am not worrying about the 
thirteen pupils who play guitar, so long as I have fifteen 
who play violin, and twenty others who play legitimate 
orchestral instruments. In the high school, three out of 
every four pupils play some instrument. As for singing, 
last year 26 high-school students (high-school enroll- 
ment 65) participated in the local preliminaries for 
county vocal contest. In our grade-school vocal contest, 
purely a local affair, there were 69 contestants. 

Maybe you think this does not keep the music teacher 
busy! For over a month in early spring the students 
haunt the music room wanting extra help on solos. But 
it is worth it, if only to see the children develop the 
ability to stand before an audience and do a creditable 
piece of work. 

The longer I teach, the more I am convinced that the 
work of the public-school music teacher is not to train 
the occasional outstanding musician. Our business is to 
develop a love for, and understanding of, good music, 
and the ability to reproduce it in some form. The people 
who get the greatest enjoyment from music are not 
always the greatest artists. 


Secretarial Voice 


Six years ago “classical” music was something to be 
feared and avoided. Music-memory contests in the 
grades have brought an acquaintance with some of the 
best music. It is nothing unusual for a fifth-grade boy 
to come to me with shining eyes to report that the eve- 
ning before he heard on the radio Chopin’s Minute 
Waltz or the Chinese Dance from the Nutcracker Suite. 
Where do we get the records for the contests? We do 
not get them. The music-memory contest is one of the 
most effective incentives for the music teacher to keep 
up her piano technique and increase her repertoire. 

My eighth-grade pupils discuss Shostakovich, Tos- 
canini, and Debussy with the same freedom that they 
mention movie stars. My first knowledge of Paderew- 
ski’s death came from a boy who stopped in the music 
room before school to bring me the news, and I got 
the same report in three classes before the day was over. 

Making my home in the community as I do, I have a 
year-round job. Each spring, children begin coming to 
me to tell me their parents have consented to their tak- 
ing lessons during the summer. Often they report 
progress in convincing their mothers that they should 
have lessons. I have all the work I can do in the sum- 
mer—and more. Last year I turned away pupils be- 
cause there were not enough hours in the week to teach 





them. 
Yes, I teach in the country because I want to. My 


real income compares most favorably with that of city 
teachers, I have most of the cultural advantages of the 
city, I have formed deep friendships with my pupils 
and their parents, and I have unequaled opportunities for 
professional growth and service. What more can any 
teacher ask? 


° 


MARIE C. SCANLON 


Ap geageecsen VoIcE is not an occupational ailment. It 
is a course at South Side High School (Newark, 
New Jersey), attended chiefly by secretarial students 
who believe that a pleasant speaking voice, effectively 
handled, is a necessary ingredient in their business 
equipment. The course is given by a teacher of vocal 
music, but its purpose is not to develop singers, nor, 
for that matter, poetry readers or orators; neither is it 
a speech clinic for the correction of serious speech de- 
fects. Secretarial Voice represents the willingness of the 
music department here to extend the broad benefits of 
vocal training beyond the boundaries that “taking mu- 
sic” implies. It is based on the conviction that the speech 
skills incidentally resulting from class lessons in singing 
can be made the primary object of such lessons. 

The course called Secretarial Voice was inaugurated 
four terms ago. The head of the music department, at 
that time a senior-class advisor, became aware, through 
his contacts with large numbers of students, that many 
of them would be handicapped in their efforts to get, 
and keep, jobs. They would be handicapped not by their 
inexperience or by their appearance, but by the sound of 
their voices. If these secretaries-to-be found jobs, their 
telephone voices might be the only contacts between their 
firms and prospective clients. The class advisor faced 
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the fact that many of the voices he heard did not testify 
to the intelligence or the competence which he knew 
their owners possessed. Being also the head of the music 
department, this class advisor knew the technique and 
the results of voice training in the singing classes. Sing- 
ing or speaking, what matter? In either case the vocal 
instrument is identical. So thinking, the music depart- 
ment sought and obtained permission from the principal 
to inaugurate a course called Secretarial Voice, and the 
task of organizing it was assigned to one of the vocal 
teachers. 

This teacher began her own preparation for the course 
by investigating the procedures of speech classes, and 
comparing them with her own voice-class methods. A 
college teacher of speech and a teacher of speech in a 
large city high school were consulted; both employed 
musical media in their classes. On the other hand, two 
highly successful private singing teachers in Newark 
had students who were interested primarily in improving 
their speaking voices. Carrying out the implication of 
these cases were the tables of contents of two teachers’ 
manuals, one for: speech class, the other for singing 
class, which, if the books are at all representative in their 
respective fields, would certainly seem to attest that the 
subjects of speech and singing lie in concentric circles, 
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as far as the physical tools are concerned. Here are the 
two tables, arranged side by side in arbitrary order to 
indicate their parallel nature. 

MANUAL 

Breathing 


SINGING MANUAI SPEECH 

Breathing 

Quality of Voice Exercises to Develop Voice 
Quality 

Diphthongs Diphthongs 

Vowels Vowels 

Consonants 

Exercises to Develop Intonation, 


Flexibility, Resonance 


Consonants 
Intonation 
Flexibility 


\rticulation Voiced and Voiceless Sounds 


Diction Vowel Blending 

Pronunciation 

Legato 

Phrasing 

Interpretation 

Stage Deportment 

Convinced of the soundness of applying singing tech- 

niques to speech instruction, it was easy for this teacher 
to see, in the admonitions of her own private singing 
sing on the breath,” to 
an application of the 
Speech 


teachers—“to sing deep,” “to 
start a tone from the diaphragm 
singing lesson to the class for better speech. 
pupils, too, must have, mm addition to clear, vigorous 
articulation, the ideal of a deep, rich tone supported with 
adequate breath and produced without muscular inter- 
ference in the throat, amplified and beautified in the 
resonating chambers of throat, mouth, and head. 

The first step, however, was securing the necessary 
minimum enrollment for the class. The prospect of per- 
sonality improvement through the voice had much the 
same quick appeal to the girls as would a course in 
charm or in etiquette. Several boys also signed up, 
eager to improve their ability in future business rela- 
tionships or to use clear, forceful speech as a tool in 
school leadership. The “gym” department cooperated in 
the organization of the course, seeing the tie-up between 
the personality assets of good speech and the good pos- 
ture which they were teaching, and also between deep 
breathing and good health. 

After the class was organized, voice tests were given 
for the purpose of identifying the individual problems 
of each pupil. Through the cooperation of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, the recording device of World’s Fair 
reputation was set up in the school and the pupils given 
a chance to hear themselves as others hear them. This 
project was extended by the recording of the pupils’ 
voices on small, inexpensive discs. As the records were 
the class, each student had an oppor- 
criticism. This criticism, modified by 
class discussion and comparison of the various record- 
ings, formed the basis for individual evaluation. As a 
result, each pupil began his voice study with a well- 
defined objective in mind for voice improvement. The 
students themselves labeled the average class voice mo- 
notonous. So it was. The average student was employ- 
ing only a limited tonal range. Some voices were called 
“throaty,” others “squeaky,” many “hard to understand.” 
The class, however, was deaf to its localisms, which 
pinched several melodious vowel sounds and rubber- 
stamped the general inflection. These had to be pointed 


played back to 
tunity for self 


out. 

The texts placed in the pupils’ hands were songbooks, 
the property of the music department. This particular 
textbook comprised musical settings of poems by recog- 
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nized poets. A good song will follow the emotional ebb 
and flow of the poetry. Why not read the poem, then 
sing the song, and finally reread the poem more ex- 
pressively ?—for music trains a microscope upon poetry, 
or presents it in slow motion. The idea has stood the test 
of four terms. The initial list of song-poems, how- 
ever, has been modified. Excellent as it was, many of 
the songs were unfamiliar and difficult, and since song, 
in this course, is merely the servant of speech, it was 
considered foolish to spend more time in fashioning the 
tool than in using it. The following worthy poems in 
familiar or easily learned musical settings have been of 


enduring value. 


SoncG-PoEM Poet COMPOSER 

It Wasa Lover and His Lass.Shakespeare........ Morley 
Music When Soft V oices Die.Shelley............. Kramer 
Drink to Me Only with 

‘Cg eee eee Old English 
Who Is Sylvia?............Shakespeare........ Schubert 
‘i. BS Pe eee ss. ae Purcell 
When Love Is Kind....... Thomas Moore..... Old Irish 
Bendemeer’s Stream........ Thomas Moore..... Old Irish 
Hark! Hark! the Lark....Shakespeare........ Schubert 
Now Give Three Cheers...Gilbert............. Sullivan 
When I Was a Lad........ OS ee ee Sullivan 
Solo and Chorus of Peers..Gilbert............. Sullivan 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.. Robert Burns...... James Spilman 
Believe Ve If All those En- 

dearing Young Charms...Thomas Moore..... Old Irish 
America, the Beautiful...... Katherine Lee Bates. Ward 
Stars of the Summer Night. Longfellow......... Woodbury 


The year’s course is divided horizontally, as it were, 
into two sections : consonants and vowels. Vertically, the 
course and each lesson therein has three divisions: tone 
production ; the study of the specific problem of the day 
in vowel, consonant, or diphthong; and finally the prac- 
tical application of the acquired knowledge to a life sit- 
uation. Regardless of the cycle, beginners are plunged 
immediately into a bright, easy song which teaches a 
number of things: vital consonant articulations, distinct 
a much harder problem in song than in speech— 
The lesson is 





speech 
imaginative interpretation, vocal color. 
immediately applied to speech. All this is done in the 
beginning for psychological reasons. After a few les- 
sons, however, the class is begun with the simple warm- 
ing-up routine which might be given to singing students. 
The class practices proper breathing, and occasionally 
the fundamental sounds of grunt, whine, and hum, em- 
ployed by a prominent New York voice teacher, are 
used to free voices locked within a two- or three-tone 
range. The class strives for an even scale, attacks voice 
forcing, loosens tight muscles, hammers away at the 
rudiments of voice training. Very often in this prelim- 
inary part of the lesson, the class practices a transition 
from a sung or chanted tone to a spoken tone on ap- 
proximately the same pitch. Half of the class performs, 
the other half listens, for ear training and mind training 
are indispensable factors in voice training. Not even in 
this workaday part of the lesson is the natural emotional 
coloring of the voice overlooked. For instance, at roll 
éall each pupil may be asked to respond to the query 
“How are you to-day?” in a different manner: one with 
delight, another with anger, another with enthusiasm, 
another with fear, and so on. Or the answer may be 
addressed to varying hypothetical characters: a rival, 
the boss, a close friend, a respected acquaintance, etc. 
In the second part of the lesson, if vowels are being 
studied, the procedure is to “shape it, whisper it, chant 


it, say it.” Whereupon the vowel is tabulated and prac- 
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ticed in speech and song. In the vowel cycle, there is, 
of course, a close connection between the voice-training 
section of the lesson and the section on specific vowel 
sounds. Consonants, vigorously formed, are best taught 
through rapid songs which abound in consonants ; after- 
ward the individual sounds are studied, catalogued and 
applied to ordinary speech. Consonants, on the whole, 
are related to clarity, vowels to beauty of speech. 
Finally the material of the lesson and of previous les- 
sons is applied, either to practice-situations arranged by 
the pupils or to selected readings. The situations in- 
clude meeting friends, being interviewed for a position, 
speaking extemporaneously, greeting social callers, greet- 
ing business callers, answering the phone, etc. Pupils 
also practice reading newspapers and magazine articles, 
selections from the textbooks of other classes, humorous 
readings (these are introduced whenever overanxiety 
about careful speech threatens to result in stilted deliv- 
ery), poetry, great speeches and other colorful prose. 


A constant watch is kept for localisms, which are 
headlined on the blackboard. Pupils are also attentive 
to the voices and to the diction they hear at club meet- 
ings, on the street, on the radio. 

To avoid stereotyped procedure, the class routine is 
occasionally abandoned and a period devoted exclusively 
to songs, readings, or discussion, or to pupil-generated 
activities. Recordings are made at the end of the term 
and compared with the initial recordings. Pupils who 
recognize special faults in their vocal equipment are 
given extra, corrective assignments which are checked 
whenever the pupil feels he is ready. 

We feel at South Side High School that Secretarial 
Voice justifies its existence if, in this voice-conscious 
age of radio, the students listen intelligently to their 
own voices and those around them and strive to make 
of their speaking organs more beautiful, more resonant, 
and more moving instruments of expression and com- 
munication. 


Folk-Song Record Albums 


B. A. BOTKIN 


OR A NUMBER OF YEARS the Archive of American 

Folk Song in the Library of Congress has been re- 
ceiving requests from teachers for pressings of its folk- 
song records. With the publication of six albums of 
Folk Music of the United States from Records in the 
Archive of American Folk Song, a selection of the best 
of the country’s largest folk-song collection is now made 
available. At last the Archive of American Folk Song 
realizes its ambition to give back to the people what it 
has taken from them. 

Since 1928, when the Archive was founded, with 
Robert W. Gordon as curator, the Library of Congress 
has carried on research and promotion for organizing 
the collection and study of folk song in the United 
States. Since 1933, under Mr. Gordon’s successors, 
John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax, the Library has en- 
gaged actively in recording. It was not until 1941, how- 
ever, that a two-way process of collection and distribu- 
tion was made possible by the installation of the Li- 
brary’s Recording Laboratory, through a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

From over 6,000 records in the Archive, 115 songs 
and tunes have been copied on 30 records, representing 
a wide range of folk-song types, groups, and regions. 
Five of the albums were edited by Alan Lomax, until 
recently assistant in charge of the Archive, who also 
wrote the accompanying leaflets. The sixth album, Songs 
from the Iroquois Longhouse, including a descriptive 
booklet, is the work of William N. Fenton of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 

In arrangement, the albums combine folk-song types 
with folk groups. Besides Indian ceremonial and social 
songs and dances, they include Anglo-American ballads 
(Album I) ; chanteys, folk songs of the lyric type, and 
dance tunes (Album II); Negro spirituals, work songs, 
and ballads (Album III); Negro blues and game songs 
(Album IV) ; Bahaman songs, French ballads and dance 
tunes, and Spanish religious songs and game songs 
(Album V). 
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An attempt has also been made to give representation 
to various methods of performance, from unaccom- 
panied ballad singing to a recording of the mountain 
dance and folk festival at Asheville, North Carolina. 
Here are banjo and fiddle tunes, harmonica solos, chil- 
dren’s games and lullabies, and work songs. Beneath. 
and behind the singing and playing are heard such back- 
ground sounds as clogging, the noise of crowds, a baby’s 
cry, clapping and stamping, and the stroke of an ax. 

The albums reflect the history of the Archive’s record- 
ing expeditions, including the Lomaxes’ work in South- 
ern prisons and prison farms, among the Mexicans of 
Texas and the French of Louisiana, in the Southern 
mountains, and in the Bahamas. Other collectors rep- 
resented are Herbert Halpert, Charles Draves, Charles 
Seeger, Charles Todd and Robert Sonkin, Juan B. Rael, 
and William N. Fenton. 

As authentic and authoritative field recordings of folk 
songs rendered by folk performers in their own environ- 
ment, the records have a documentary value. With the 
texts and interpretative notes provided in the leaflets, 
they give us a new understanding of the diversity of 
American life. They bring us into direct contact with 
the people—workers, prison inmates, housewives, and 
school children—white, Negro, and Indian—who made 





these records. 

On account of their varied educational interest—mu- 
sical, literary, and patriotic—the albums are excellently 
adapted to use in schools and colleges. Of particular 
appeal to children are the sea chanteys and other work 
songs; the ballads, games, and dances; and the dialogue 
and nonsense songs. With an eye to the needs of pupils, 
the texts of the songs have been included in the leaflets, 
copies of which may be bought separately. A catalogue 
of the records (available singly as well as in albums) 
may be obtained by writing to the Music Division of 
the Library of Congress. 


Ep. Note: Single records are $1.00 (10-inch) and $1.25 (12-inch), 
albums, from $5.50 to $7.00, plus packing charges and Federal tax. 
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Physical Aspects of Violin Tone 


JOSE D. MASTERS 


VERY VIOLINIST and wolin teacher is interested in the 

hows and whys of tone production on his instrument 
and is conscious that the complexities of the subject are 
enormous. During the last several years there has been 
a growing interest among musicians and music teachers 
in the physical nature of tone and in the factors which 
make for good tone quality. Performance skill on the 
violin and the problems of teaching that skill in the past 
have been considered more or less “settled.” It is to be 
regretted that there have been few scientifically-minded 
music teachers, and, also, few music-minded physicists. 
Centuries of haphazard experiment of the trial-and-error 
kind have been required to evolve the present-day con- 
cepts of violin teaching-technique. It must be admitted 
that the best musical ears of past times culled much good 
from the great mass of questionable methods used. Yet, 
all of us know teachers who sometimes obtain good re- 
sults in spite of their methods, not because of them; 
some students learn to perform because of their intuitive 
grasp and feeling and their intelligence. It is true that 
there have been numerous great violinists and violin 
teachers ; it is difficult to conceive of greater artistry than 
that of some of our performers who never had the bene- 
fit of scientifically-grounded method and research. 

Perhaps the greatest present exposition of violin prob- 
lems is contained in the two volumes by Carl Flesch: 
The Art of Violin Playing and Artistic Realization. Yet, 
great as this work is, it is more of how than why. Now, 
for the first time in history, it has become possible to 
investigate scientifically many of the various phenomena 
which for years have puzzled thinking musicians. 

We know that every musical sound possesses four 
qualities: pitch, loudness, duration, and quality (or tim- 
bre). The prominent factor, pitch, has been susceptible 
to casual experimentation for several thousand years. 
Instrumental music in modern times has tended to over- 
shadow vocal music, and so there is the problem of hav- 
ing a fixed pitch for instruments. American orchestras 
now generally use a pitch of A-440 which may or may 
not be permanent. Does your violin give the same tone 
quality when tuned to A-440 as when tuned to some 
higher or lower pitch? At one time (1713) the Strass- 
burg Cathedral organ had the pitch of A-393. The 
“church pitch” of northern Germany was given (in 
1619) as A-567. This is a difference of at least six half- 
tones (an augmented fourth)! At the present time, pitch 
is more nearly at a common standard over the world. 

Generally speaking, our music is louder than the world 
ever before heard. Even the “orchestra” of several hun- 
dred employed by the Chinese royalty of three thou- 
sand years ago could hardly “hold a decible” to the 
ninety-piece symphonic band of today. By both physical 
and mechanical means we are now able to sustain tones 
longer than ever before. And we are learning what it 
means in physical terms when we describe a tone as good, 
strong, round, or colorful, or as bad, weak, thin, or white, 
just as we have long known what in-tune, out-of-tune, 
flat, sharp, etc., mean in physical terms. 

One of our first instructions to the beginning violinist 
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is “Draw your bow straight across the strings.” Early 
we learn that an undesired or unsatisfactory tone is pro- 
duced by drawing the bow at an angle to the string, 
which may set up longitudinal rather than transverse 
vibrations. The latter are readily observed as you bow 
your open G or D string properly. Longitudinal vibra- 
tions are not so easily seen, but their effect is noticeable 
in tones of high pitch or raucous quality. Often the 
momentary failure of a string to “speak” is due to the 
temporary longitudinal wave. This is usually caused by 
improper bow contact, but there may be other contrib- 
uting factors, such as a sudden longitudinal excitation of 
the string caused by a quick position shift or by rosin 
caked on the string or on the bow. 

It has long been known that tone color (timbre) has a 
physical basis. The characteristic timbre of the various 
organ pipes, orchestral instruments, voices, etc., is caused 
by the presence and relative intensity of certain har- 
monics. The French horn blends well with the double- 
reed instruments because its tone quality is somewhat 
similar to that of the oboe, English horn, and bassoon. 
That is, the patterns of overtones (upper harmonics) 
present in the tone qualities of these instruments have 
been found to lack certain partials in common or to sound 
certain ones with a nearly common variance of weakness 
or strength. Occasionally it is difficult to distinguish one 
tone quality from another when these instruments are 
heard by radio or gramophone transmission. These me- 
dia of sound transmission are not able to reproduce all 
of the harmonics present in a complex sound curve; 
thus, at times, a solo violin may sound like a viola, a cello, 
or possibly an oboe. 

Violinists recognize that there is a considerable differ- 
ence between the color of a certain tone played on one 
string and the same pitch produced on another string. 
Each string of the instrument has its own color. Bach’s 
so-called “Air for the G String” would lose much of its 
characteristic beauty if played partly on the higher 
strings. Every “crossing of strings” occasions a change 
of tone quality which may or may not be desirable. We 
have not the space here to set out or illustrate any 
“rules” in this regard. Suffice it to say that these 
changes in tone color have very definite, measurable, 
physical bases. The pitch of A (above middle C) as 
played on the D string shows a tone spectrum, on my 
violin, with harmonics present in the following dimin- 
ishing order of intensity: 1, 4, 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 6, 8. 
The open A string shows the following intensity order 
of harmonics: 1, 8, 6, 7, 9, 5, 2, 14, 16, 4, 10, 11, 17, 3, 
12, 13, 15, 18. Here we have two different tone quali- 
ties ; yet the pitch of both of these tones is identical, and 
the instrument is the same in both cases. Another violin 
would likely show a somewhat different set of wave pat- 
terns. Tone color is, in other words, individual for each 
string. 

The use of harmonics is common. To cause the string 
to produce a harmonic one octave above the pitch of the 
open string, the player very lightly stops the string half- 
way between the nut and the bridge. This causes the 
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string to vibrate in two equal segments, and the resultant 
pitch is one octave higher (A-440 x 2) than the open A 
string (for instance). If the same string be lightly 
stopped at a point one-third of the vibrating length 
(either one-third from the nut or one-third from the 
bridge), it will be found that the string is now vibrating 
in three equal segments and is therefore emitting a pitch 
a twelfth higher than the open string, i.e., E, third line 
above the staff. The frequency of this last pitch will be 
1,320 vibrations per second (440 x 31,320). It follows 
that if the string is similarly stopped at a point one- 
fourth of its vibrating length from the end, it will vi- 
brate 440 x 4 or 1,760 v.s. The resultant pitch will of 
course be two octaves above that of the fundamental, 
open A-440. Thus, the skilled performer is able to play, 
in the lower positions, high pitches with a peculiar whis- 
tling, flute-like tone quality. Mechanically this is accom- 
plished by fully stopping the string with the first finger 
at almost any point and at the same time touching the 
string lightly with the fourth finger. These tones are 
termed “artificial” harmonics. The octave and double- 
octave, along with the other harmonics, are useful be- 
cause they enable one to produce high pitches fairly 
easily and, too, because the variety of the tone quality is 
desirable in some passages. This whistling, flute-like 
quality results because certain harmonics are eliminated 
and others are intensified. The resultant wave form 
shows that, in the case of the octave harmonic for in- 
stance, the odd-numbered harmonics have ceased to 
sound. The dampening of the string at the midway point 
makes impossible its vibrations at the fundamental pitch— 
the whole length of the string must vibrate to produce 
the fundamental note. Moreover, not only the loop pro- 
duced by the full-length vibration, but also the loops 
which produce the upper odd-numbered harmonics, are 
eliminated.” The energy supplied by the bow friction is 
thus spent on the remaining vibrating segments, with 
resulting increased intensity in most cases. 

It is possible to produce pitches of low frequency on 
short, heavy strings. The additional weight of the G 
string, in comparison to the higher strings, offers more 
resistance to the force setting the string into motion. The 
result is, of course, pitch of lower frequency. Also, this 
resistance is what makes possible the lower tension of 
the lower-pitched strings. Changes in temperature occa- 
sion changes in tension. An increase in temperature 
causes the string to expand and thus to lose tension; a 
drop in pitch results. 

The quality of tone produced by a given string is con- 
ditioned by the material of which the string is con- 
structed and, also, by the thickness of the string, as was 
stated previously. Thick strings are not so elastic as 
thinner ones. This rigidity prevents great amplitude 
(width) of vibration, especially of the smaller loops 
(antinodes) which sound the higher harmonics. Thus, 
the player must avoid using strings (particularly the G 
and D strings) of undue thickness, else he will have to 
increase bow pressure to compensate for added weight 


and resultant sluggishness. Some strings are impossible 
to play in tune because of individual variance in quality 
and diameter. Therefore, though the open strings are 
tuned in perfect fifths, the stopped fifths (used for test- 
ing) may be quite faulty. Most gut strings are slightly 
tapered. If not installed on the instrument so tha: the 
taper is uniformly directed, the customary stopping 
points on the strings will be faulty. 

The use of the mute, or damper, alters not only loud- 
ness of tone but also the relative intensity of the com- 
ponent harmonics of the tone. Many of the upper over- 
tones, or partials, are so reduced in intensity as to become 
inaudible or completely absent. 

The tonal effect of plucked strings versus bowed 
strings is a reduction of the number and intensity of 
some of the upper harmonics plus a rapid, readily ap- 
parent “dying away” of the intensity in the case of the 
plucked string. 

Several aspects of bowing might be discussed briefly 
here. Experience and trial and error have taught us that 
the bow, for ordinary tone, should contact the strings at 
a point approximately one inch from the bridge. This 
optimum bowing point varies, of course, with the degree 
of tone intensity sought. Piano passages are bowed 
farther from the bridge; forte passages, closer. If the 
string is bowed sul ponticello, i.e., close to the bridge, the 
bow does not lie over any nodes except those of the very 
high harmonics, so that moderately high harmonics are 
produced in full strength and the tone has a metallic 
sound. A wide bow has a tendency to smooth out many 
of the higher harmonics and, thus, may give the tone a 
gentle, smooth quality. The harsh metallic sound pro- 
duced by col lengo (with the wood) bowing results in 
part because of the narrow excitation surface of the bow 
stick contacting the strings. 

Altogether, the quality of tone produced on a violin is 
determined principally by three factors in bowing: the 
point at which the bow contacts the string, the speed of 
bow movement, and bow pressure. The greater the pres- 
sure, the greater the intensity of high harmonics. (Often 
the result of much pressure is harsh tone.) Bow pres- 
sure is not as satisfactory a method of controlling in- 
tensity as is speed of bowing. The latter is of greater 
value in building intensity, at least the type of intensity 
generally sought. It is obvious, of course, that the skilled 
player attains a happy balancing of these two factors for 
the various types of tone he wishes to produce. 

Current and future research into this relatively new 
field of acoustics may be expected to reveal a consider- 
able quantity of highly useful information. Codperation 
by open-minded musicians and musically interested 
physicists is beginning now to bring results in terms of 
improved pedagogical methods for the conventional in- 
struments. New instruments that are easier to master 
are needed to provide musical participation opportunities 
for the many who are limited, by lack of time or ability, 
to brief formal study. Contributions of this nature are 
contributions to a greater musical democracy. 





EDUCATE AND INFORM the whole mass of the people. Enable them to see that it is in their interest 


to preserve peace and order, and they will preserve them . 


improve the law for educating the common people. 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON (April 13, 1743-July 4, 1826) 


. . Preach a crusade against ignorance; establish and 
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High-School Conducting Class 


DAVID S. RATTNER 


SMART TAP on the desk and the student conductor raises his 

baton. Behind him fifteen fellow students follow suit. In 
front of them an attentive orchestra with full instrumentation sits 
poised for playing. They begin, and one by one each student con- 
ductor steps forward from the line and takes his turn on the 
podium. There are occasional pauses for correction, criticism, 
and demonstration by the teacher or by fellow conductors and 
very often by members of the orchestra. 

A conducting class on the high school level may be considered 
somewhat presumptuous by those who recognize conducting as 
the highest interpretive art. And yet it was precisely in order to 
give our students such an understanding of conducting that this 
class was organized at New York’s High School of Music and 
Art. 

The work really begins with score analysis. The students, 
carefully selected seniors, have all completed a required three 
years of theory, ear training, harmony, a like amount of or- 
chestral or choral work, considerable training in a major instru- 
ment or voice, and a music history course. This background, 
rich as it is, does not nearly suffice for a detailed score analysis. 
In studying this subject, the students discover the problems of 
transposition, clefs, ranges, balance, and tone-mixtures. They 
become aware of the more technical aspects of composition, coun- 
terpoint, chromatic harmony, development, etc. And very soon 
they become intolerant of their own inadequacies. The best un- 
derstanding comes from trying to do, so exercises in elementary 
orchestration are assigned. What better way to learn transposi- 
tion, clefs, ranges? And in a school where so many perform, 
it is not too difficult to use laboratory techniques. Much of 
what the students write and arrange is tried out in class by 
groups they organize themselves. Problems in violin writing are 
discussed with a violinist (very often a classmate), and so on 
with every instrument. Although the standard texts are referred 
to, this practical method yields fine results. 

Let us look for a moment at the orchestration lesson devoted 
to brass instruments. From a preliminary examination of scores 
the class had become involved in a discussion of transposition. 
The explanation had been undertaken by Andy, Elaine, and 
Peter, who play horn, trumpet, and trombone, respectively. In- 
evitably, the young “teachers” found it convenient to demonstrate 
on their instruments. And, of course, the class began asking 
questions, not only about transposition, but about construction, 
range, etc. In a very dramatic and fascinating fifteen minutes 
these three youngsters had explained how every brass instrument 
naturally produces the tones of the overtone series; how the 
valves are simply devices for changing the pitch of the overtone 
series; how the slide accomplishes this same effect in another 
way. Subsequent lessons brought discussions of conical and 
cylindrical bores, tone qualities, methods of writing for brass so 
as best to exploit the various tone qualities, and finally the 
problems of conducting the brass, such as phrasing, attack, and 
dynamics 

The woodwinds were similarly handled by Olive, a flutist, and 
Victor, a bassoonist, as well as by an oboist and a clarinetist who 
came as guests. The strings, also, were presented by a com- 
bination of class members and guests. And for percussion we 
had Yolanda, tympanist of our senior orchestra. 

The assignments in orchestration are designed primarily to 
strengthen the students’ command and understanding of range 
and transposition. As far as possible these assignments are in- 
dividualized so that a brass player will work more with wood- 
winds and strings, and vice versa. (The small size of the class 
makes this feasible.) Vocal students cover all the instruments 
more or less equally. Here it must be pointed out that all our 
students, both instrumental and vocal, have had considerable ex- 
perience in vocal writing during the required three-year harmony 
course, so that phase is not stressed in the elective course. How- 
ever, we make special provision for individual work by any 
member of the class who is particularly interested in vocal music. 

Not satisfied with orchestrating assigned music, the students 
often ask to write originals for various chamber and orchestral 
combinations. Throughout the preceding three-year course such 
work has been encouraged, with the result that surprisingly fine 
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things in small forms are turned out by the entire class. Those 
who are most capable and enthusiastic frequently try their hand 
at bigger things. Last year’s senior class of sixteen boys and 
girls, aged fifteen to seventeen years, produced an excellent piano 
quartet, a trumpet trio, a concertino for trumpet and strings, two 
overtures (one programmatic), and a theme and _ variations 
for full orchestra, as well as many minuets, songs, and short 
works. 

These voluntary compositions range from the frankly imitative 
to the highly original. Titles such as “Three Country Dances 
in the Style of Beethoven” abound, and the models range from 
Mozart to Hindemith. Most gratifying are the amazing honesty 
with which these youngsters admit their copying and the bright 
assurance they show of having learned from it. They understand 
that most of them will not be composers. But they know, too, 
that their musicianship has gained immeasurably from even imi- 
tative attempts at composition. 

Occasionally there comes from the more resourceful and gifted 
something of real worth. For instance, one year, when the social- 
studies department needed incidental music for a series of dra- 
matic sketches, Marion, scoring for piano, one violin, one cello, 
one trumpet, and drums, produced a set of interludes outstanding 
in effectiveness and economy of means. 

Among the sixteen students of that year’s senior class, three 
showed a positive talent for composition. The others all did 
adequate assigned work, and all were sufficiently interested to 
supplement it with voluntary efforts. 

But the motivating force behind all this keen interest is the 
thoroughly understandable adolescent desire to lead a group. So 
after about a month of daily sessions in score reading, analysis, 
composition, and baton technique, as well as discussions on the 
functions of the conductor, the class meets the orchestra for the 
first time. The orchestra is either one of the school’s regular 
groups or a special group for the conducting class, depending on 
the special problems of a particular term. The procedure in 
conducting class was described in the opening paragraph. No 
student is permitted to conduct without having thoroughly studied 
the score. Criticism from the orchestra and the class is so frank 
and accurate that no one dares try to bluff. Very often the 
conductors memorize their parts. 

Actual conducting usually begins with a familiar work for 
small orchestra, such as the slow movement of the Haydn 
“Surprise” Symphony. Every student is given an opportunity at 
least to start the orchestra at this first meeting so that he may 
conquer any fear or nervousness. Criticism plays a very small 
role in this lesson. Suggestions such as “Relax,” “Motions too 
large,” “Arms too high,” are frequent, but the main purpose is 
to get over the “first time.” 

The next meeting, however, is quite different. Only two or 
three students perform. The others take their places at stands 
in the background and practice while their fellow students “recite.” 
From twelve to fifteen minutes is devoted to each recitation. 
Portions of the composition being studied are assigned, but the 
recitations are not prearranged. Every member of the class must 
be prepared to be called on for each assignment. Naturally, the 
first long recitation is the most interesting to student, teacher, 
class, and orchestra. This is where standards must be set, with- 
out creating new fears and inhibitions. Of course, class criticism, 
especially in a small class, is the most effective way of breaking 
the ice, and a remarkably efficient one, too. 

Arnold, a very sensitive musician with a keen analytic faculty 
and a fine retentive memory, steps to the podium. He knows 
the score well and has been sufficiently trained in baton technique 
to achieve a clean start. Nevertheless, he is stopped and the 
class is asked why. A member of the orchestra volunteers, “He 
didn’t look to see if he had our eyes when he began, so it was 
just luck that we started together.” And from a fellow con- 
ductor, “Arnold can sing that thing from beginning to end. He 
doesn’t have to bury his head in the score. He knows it well 
enough to conduct from memory. He should look at the orches- 
tra—then his cues would mean something!” 

So Arnold tries again. Better this time. As he “gets going,” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY 
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News, Views, 


ECORDS FOR SERVICE MEN. Armed Forces Master 
Records, Inc., is a volunteer group which not only recog- 
nizes the value of music to our fighting men and the need for 
music in camps and posts and on the sea, but for eight months 
has been doing something concrete about it. In this period 
A.F.M.R. has sent out more than 130 record libraries to camps, 
posts, and submarine bases all over this country and in Iceland 
and Greenland, to U. S. ships and task forces, and even to the 
British Navy. 

Standard libraries contain about 100 records (24 sets and as 
many single records) and cost $75; junior libraries, for ships, 
average 36 records and cost $25. All records are new and are 
of standard works in the concert repertoire. Libraries include, 
for the most part, symphonies, concertos, overtures, tone poems, 
and shorter works by the masters, and, in addition, some selec- 
tions from the semi-classics and symphonic jazz, Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and the songs and spirituals made popular by our well- 
known concert artists. 

A.F.M.R. is sponsored by Walter Damrosch, Howard Hanson, 
Serge Koussevitzky, Hans Kindler, Carleton Sprague Smith, 
Albert Stoessel, and Deems Taylor. It codéperates with such 
organizations as the U.S.O., the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services, and the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare 
and Recreation, and is registered with the President’s War Re- 
lief Control Board (No. D-14). 

Credit for the original idea goes to Harry Futterman, New 
York public accountant and amateur record collector, and it is 
he who has donated perhaps the most time and effort. Arturo 
Toscanini contributed the first two libraries (and two more 
later) ; now the list of donors includes a large percentage of the 
“big names” in music—concert artists, le-“ers of “name” bands, 
and the major symphony orchestras and dance bands—as well as 
schools, dealers, and professional music groups. Outstanding 
among donors is the National Symphony Orchestra of Wash- 


ington, D. C., which gave 650 of its recordings plus two regular 
libraries. The goal is 500 libraries. 
A.F.M.R. headquarters is in New York, where the work is 


carried on by a committee comprising R. D. Darrell, Harry Fut- 
terman, David Hall, Douglas MacKinnon, Peter Hugh Reed, 
Ted Cott, and an underlying advisory group of record collectors, 
reviewers, writers, and musicians. Local committees have been 
formed or are forming in other cities. 

Music educators could contribute to no worthy cause 
intimately connected with their work and philosophy. ' While 
few can contribute enough money for an entire library, every- 
one can contribute toward a library, and we hope many will. 
Labels are attached to all libraries and parts of libraries so that 
their recipients in the armed services will know who gave them. 
Checks should be made payable to Armed Forces Master Rec- 
ords, Inc., and, if you have not been contacted by a local com- 
mittee, sent to headquarters at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


more 


M Usic WEEK. The twentieth annual observance of Na- 
tional and Inter-American Music Week will take place 
May 2-9, with the keynote “Foster American and World Unity 
through Music” and emphasis on the wartime service of music 
and the strengthening of friendly ties among the peoples of the 
United Nations. Says the 1943 Letter to Local Music Week 
Chairmen and Workers: “World unity should be the aim of 
all enlightened leaders, seeking harmony and the establishment 
of permanent peace in a democratic world, ruled by free peoples. 
There is no arbitrary formula which can achieve this condition, 
human nature and the many conflicting individual and national 
interests being what they are. Our hope must be in the educa- 
tional process and the increasing thought which all nations de- 
vote to the discovery and promotion of our common interests. 
These interests are many, and music is distinctly one of them. 
It breathes the spirit of harmony and cooperation, and is an 
ideal medium for advancing that spirit. May we not hope 
someday for an International Music Week in which all civilized 
peoples who desire accord will join . r 

Special attention is called to the contribution being made this 
year by the National Federation of Music Clubs, which is hold- 
ing during Music Week the business meeting that is to substitute 
for its biennial convention and which is staging a nation-wide 
Festival of the Air featuring its member groups. Opening on 
Sunday, May 2, with a broadcast by Government officials and 
by the national and state presidents of the Federation, the 
Festival will continue throughout the week, each day under a 
special theme such as American music, community singing, rural 
music, folk music, religious music, music of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and victory music. Winners in the Biennial Young- 
Artists Contests wi!l be presented, as well as a Victory Chorus, 
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in which most of the forty-eight states will be represented, con- 
ducted by National Choral Director John Warren Erb. Augustus 
D. Zanzig, Treasury Department music consultant, will lead a 
nation-wide community-sing broadcast. Musicians in the armed 
forces will be featured wherever possible. Each state is arrang- 
ing its own radio festival in general accordance with the outline 
of the national program. 


ROADCAST SCRIPTS. As the result of numerous re- 

quests from educators for copies of the dramatizations of the 
lives of great musicians given on the Sunday-afternoon “Family 
Hour” radio programs, a group of six scripts, selected as espe- 
cially adaptable to school use, was made available to music edu- 
cators last fall. The selections were made by George H. 
Gartlan, director of music of the New York City Board of 
Education, and comprise: (1) “Ludwig van Beethoven—Fate 
Knocks at the Door,” (2) “Antonin Dvorak—His Visit to the 
New World,” (3) “Edvard Grieg—‘Music Fit For a Queen,’” 
(4) “Franz Schubert—The Pet of the Unfinished Symphony,” 
(3) “Robert Schumann—The Story of a Crippled Finger,” (6) 
“Franz Gruber—The Story of ‘Silent Night.’” These scripts are 
reprinted exactly as they were broadcast and therefore include 
all musical and other directions. In addition, the booklet con- 
tains brief biographical notes on the composers represented. A 
publication such as this can serve, and has served, many school 
purposes. It can be used, for instance, in music appreciation 
classes, assembly programs using drama and music groups, mock 
broadcasts, radio workshops, and in actual radio presentations, since 
permission is granted to present the dramatizations before public 
audiences. Believing that some teachers who could make good 
use of such material might have missed hearing about it, we 
here wish to call it to their attention. The booklet was pub- 
lished by Benton & Bowles, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Distribution was made possible by the codperation of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, sponsor of “The 
Family Hour.” 





TATEMENT. The 32-page booklet What the Schools 

Should Teach in Wartime, published in recent months by 
the Educational Policies Commission, constitutes the Commis- 
sion’s third statement on educational policy in the light of our 
nation’s needs in*time of war. This document reviews briefly the 
basic policies for dealing with wartime duties in elementary edu- 
cation, counseling, preinduction training, occupational training, 
mathematics, science, citizenship, languages, health, physical edu- 
cation, home economics, the arts, college preparation, work ex- 
perience, and character education. The two previous statements 
were issued in February 1942 (A War Policy for American 
Schools) and September 1942 (The Support of Education in 
Wartime). Copies of all three statements may be obtained from 
the Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., at 10c a copy (discounts on quantities ). 


LD PHONOGRAPHS. The Board of Economic Warfare 

has made Minnesota the test territory in its attempt to 
determine how many old phonographs can be gathered. Robert 
Schmitt of the Paul A. Schmitt Music Company, Minneapolis, 
is national chairman of the committee to collect the old phono- 
graphs. Representatives from all over the state attended the 
January 9 meeting of the In-and-About Twin Cities Music Edu- 
cators Club, at which Mr. Schmitt explained the plan, which is 
primarily to reclaim spring-powered motors for use in making 
phonographs for our overseas forces. 


ICTORY HOUR. Official radio program of the High- 

School Victory Corps, “The Victory Hour” began a new 
series of broadcasts on March 9 over more than 100 Blue Net- 
work stations. Subjects of coming broadcasts (Tuesdays, 2 :30- 
3:00 p.m., E.w.T.) are: April 13—Jefferson Gave Us Our War 
Aims—What Are We Fighting For?; April 20—What Can a 
High-School Student Do this Summer?; April 27—Youth under 
Fire—The Story of Young People Who Fight the Axis in Other 
United Nations; May 4—Precision Wins Wars—Mathematics 
and Science Join the Armed Forces; May 11—Learning to Live 
with Less—How to Beat Inflation; May 18—Planning Your 
Career in the Army or Navy; May 25—Winning the Peace; 
June 1—Our Seven-Ocean Navy. Each broadcast will feature: 
(1) news of what other high-school students are doing in the 
war effort; (2) on-the-job interviews with soldiers, sailors, and 
other war workers. who tell what they are doing and explain 
what kind of training war jobs require; (3) special messages to 
students by directors of national war agencies; (4) pick-ups 
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The Navy School of Music Chorus, which appears regularly with the School of Music Band on Mutual, 12:30 P. M. Wednesdays, con- 
ducted by Ensign James M. Thurmond (see November-December 1942 issue). This picture was made at the time of the January 27 
broadcast, which was dedicated to Music Education and the War Effort. The chorus and band appeared on the Pan American 
Day program of the M.E.N.C.-Columbia School of the Air weekly series, broadcast from the Pan American Union on April 13. 


from England and other United Nations countries; (5) review 
of the week’s news by a leading commentator; (6) music by the 
service bands. Irve Tunick, former writer of “The World Is 
Yours” and “Freedom’s People,” has been assigned to organize 
and write “The Victory Hour.” 


SSEMBLY PROGRAMS. A recent helpful publication of 

the Education Section, War Savings Staff, U. S. Treasury 
Department, is 4 Handbook of War Savings School Assembly 
Programs. In 78 pages this booklet tells how to promote your 
school’s war savings program through plays, pageants, rallies, 
concerts, radio programs, etc.; gives suggestions for writing 
your own scripts; lists published program material, government 
and nongovernment, and tells where to find it; and gives the 
scripts, and in some instances stage directions, of five tested war 
savings plays, suitable for various school levels, which may be 
produced without the payment of a royalty fee. Here is the 
answer to the teacher who says, “We want to give a patriotic 
assembly program, but how do we go about it?” While the 
bulk of the booklet is devoted to plays, there is also brief infor- 
mation on radio scripts, slide films, motion pictures (16-mm.), 
and music. The booklet was prepared for distribution to school 
administrators. Copies may be obtained from your State War 
Savings Administrator. The supply is limited, however, and it 
will not be possible to supply more than one copy to a school. 


USIC LEADERS’ GUIDE. Just off the press is Let Free- 

dom Sing, prepared by Augustus D. Zanzig, Treasury De- 
partment consultant on music. According to an announcement 
from the National Recreation Association, publishers, the book- 
let contains practical and inspirational material for song leaders 
and committees relating music to the war effort. Copies may be 
obtained from the Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
at 20c each. 


NITED NATIONS. Under the title of The Thousand 

Million, the Office of War Information published some 
months ago a booklet of fifty-odd pages containing “brief stories 
about the United Nations, where one thousand million friends 
of the United States live, work, and fight.” Prepared by the 
O.W.I. staff to provide background material on the twenty- 
seven United Nations at war, with the United States, against 
the Axis, this booklet should be in the hands of all teachers 
interested in promoting international understanding. Accurate 
information is a sine qua non of understanding, and the ma- 
terial here presented has been carefully checked and approved 
by the embassies and legations concerned. For copies, write 
the Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. 
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ANDBOOK. The U. S. Office of Education published in 

March a comprehensive Handbook on Education and the 
War, based on the proceedings of the National Institute on 
Education and the War, held in Washington last August. The 
359 pages are divided into two sections, one containing the state- 
ments made at the Institute by heads of federal agencies, the 
other containing reports of the symposiums held on twenty-six 
acute wartime educational issues. These reports are grouped 
under four general headings: Training Manpower, School Vol- 
unteer War Service, Curriculum in Wartime, and Financing Edu- 
cation in Wartime. The excerpts from the addresses by federal- 
agency heads which were printed in the September-October issue 
of the JouRNAL should give readers an idea of the contents of 
the first part of the handbook. The second part, comprising 
more than two-thirds of the whole, includes a digest of the note- 
worthy symposium on art, music, and radio in the schools. As a 
cross-section of the thinking of thinking men and women on timely 
educational questions, the handbook should prove a convenient 
source of information and reference. Copies are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 55c each. 


IDS. A revised selected list of publications of the National 

Education Association and its Departments is available un- 
der the title Wartime Teaching Aids. The titles are grouped 
under three headings: Teaching Policy, Teaching Practice, 
Teaching Materials. Date of publication, number of pages, price, 
and a brief description of the contents are given for each title 
listed. A convenient check on your wartime teaching library. 
For copies of the list write to the Office of Public Relations, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


NTER-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. The Office of War 

Information is recording off the air the music series of the 
N.B.C. Inter-American University of the Air, “Music of the 
New World,” and using the transcriptions for short-wave broad- 
casts to the Eastern Hemisphere, with narration in various lan- 
guages. The O.W.I. selected the series as one of the best 
examples of how the program of Inter-American codperation is 
progressing. 

The University’s historical series, “Lands of the Free,” is 
being distributed on microfilm to all Latin-American countries 
by the Office of the Coérdinator of Inter-American Affairs. Peru 
starts the series this month as part of its official “National School 
of the Air” on the government radio station. 

“Music of the New World” is broadcast on Thursdays, at 
11:30 p.m., E.w.T.; “Lands of the Free,” on Mondays at 10:30 
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For Singers 








SINGABLE SONGS 


For Studio and Recital 


Selected by Martin Mason 
High Voice — Low Voice 


young soloist’s repertoire, or for use in high 
these are most interssting volumes. <A _ few 
standard numbers are included, but a large part of the contents 1s 
made up of songs by modern and contemporary composers, such as 
Song of the Open (La Forge), Blue Are Her Eyes (Watts), Pirate 
Dreams (Huerter), The Time for Making Songs (Rogers), Sounds 
(Klemm), Sonny Boy (Curran), Lady Moon (Edwards), The Rose 
(Clokey), May, the Maiden (Carpenter), The Little Road to Kerry 
(Cadman), At Eve I Hear a Flute (Strickland) and If God Left 
Only You (Densmore). 


ART SONGS 


For School and Studio 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Alfred Spouse 


FIRST YEAR: Medium High Voice — Medium Low Voice 


The authors of this -book, 


For the ambitious 
school voice classes, 


, 
Price, $1.00 Each Volume 


realizing the necessity of inculcating in 


beginners an early afpreciation of the best in music, have carefully 
collated and edited 25 genuine art songs for this volume from com- 

sers such as tohm, Brahms, Cadman, Clokey, Dichmont, Franz, 
Godard, Gretchaninoff, Purcell, Schubert, Schumann, and Strick- 
land. There are several folk songs in up-to-date arrangemetits, too. 


Price, $1.00 Each Volume 


‘ ‘ 
SECOND YEAR: Medium Hith Voice — Medium Low Voice 


For this volume the authors héve selected, as appropriate tor stu 


dents in their second year of study, songs from Brahms, Densmore, 
Fisher, Franz, Grieg, Hensche& Jensen, Manney, Schubert. Schu 
mann, Strickland, Sinding, Tchaikovsky, and Watts. 


Price, $1.00 Each Volume 


CLASSIC ITALIAN SONGS 


For School and Studio’ 


Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. 
Medium High Voice — Medium Low Vojre 


The song literature of Italy is a never-endi ty source of inspiration 
for the singer’s repertoire. The authors of this work have selected 
from the songs of the early Italian composers, Frescobaldi, Bencini, 
Pergolesi, Giordani, Scarlatti, Caccini, Secchi, and others; a fine col- 
lection for class instruction. Each appears with the original Italian 
text and a singable English translation. Thi accompaniments have 
been somewhat modernized for recital use. ? 


Price, $1.00 Each Volume 


FRENCH ART SONGS 


For School and Studio 


Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 
Medium High Voice — Medium Low Voice 


Faure, Bemberg, Massenet, Debussy, Hahn, Chaminade, Godard, and 
ther outstanding French composers have been drawn upon for con- 
tributions to this fine compilation. Each song appears in the 
riginal French text with an English translation. The Preface gives 
a practical explanation of the French pronunciation, the procedure 
for teaching the songs, and interesting notes on them and their 
composers. 


Taylor 


Price, $1.00 Each Volume 
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THE DITSON ALBUM OF 
CLARINET SOLOS 


(Second Clarinet Part Available) 


Compiled anc Edited by N. CJIFFORD PAGE 
With Piano Accomparimert 
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Book and Music Reviews 





BOOKS 


Stories and Songs of Our Country’s Grow- 
ing, coMected and told by Carl Carmer; arrangements by Edwin 
John Stringham; illustrations by Elizabeth Black Carmer. 
[New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 243 pp. $3.00.] 

In the last few years, as chairman of the American Unity 
through Music Committee, I have spent a good deal of time 
in the Library of Congress, going over American folk songs. 
For this reason I have enjoyed particularly finding in this book 
a number of songs with which I was not familiar and which 
I am glad to know. I am not unfamiliar with Carl Carmer’s 
writing about songs, having used several of the Decca record 
sets which contain program notes written by him. His writing 
in this book, however, is the best thing that I have read of 
his for younger children. John Stringham’'s arrangements of 
the songs, while simple and appropriate, reveal the touch of 
the master composer. 


America Sings: 


Edith L. Mitchell, our state director of art in Delaware, 
examined with me the illustrations and general make-up of 


the book. We are agreed that Mrs. Carmer’s skillful, humor- 
ous drawings, which are colorful and lively in the extreme, will 
make a strong appeal to children. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on the all-around attractiveness of typography, 
layout, and binding. 

Altogether, it seems to me that this publication is an ex- 
cellent addition to the rather limited list of books of its type 
which are suitable for elementary-school libraries. I like it 
because it presents in an effortless, simple manner, completely 
lacking in pedanticism, our shamefully little-known folk her- 
itage of song and story. Schools interested in developing a 
unit on American history will find this book especially valu- 
able because of its integration of music, art, and appealing 
reading for children. —Glenn Gildersleeve 


Stories of Our American Patriotic Songs, by Dr. John Henry 


Lyons; illustrated by Jacob Landau. [New York: The Van- 
guard Press, 1943. 72 pp. $1.50.] 
This excellent collection of the ten best-loved American 


songs is especially timely. The selection is representative, the 
harmonizations authentic, and the format most attractive. The 
notable feature of the book, however, is the excellent narrative 
material about each song. The stories of how these songs 
came to be written increases their significance and interest. 
This is real “source material” in American history, and as 
such provides a link with more formalized study which the 
clever teacher will capitalize. The information is accurate, 
although one wishes that the origin of the tune “America” 
had been traced back to the medieval melody in the Book of 
Hours. The excellent illustrations deserve special comment. 
The collection has many uses either as a reference work or as 
a class project, but however employed it will be a boon to 
teachers in search of a fresh approach to constantly used 
material. —Howard A. Murphy 


Symphony Themes, compiled by Raymond Burrows and Bes- 
sie Carroll Redmond, with special editorial assistance by George 
Szell. [New York: Simon and Schuster, 1942. 295 pp. $2.50.] 

The music teacher frequently spends time and energy looking 
up the thematic material of symphonies. It usually involves 
securing a symphony score and checking through from cover 
to cover to pick out the necessary material for class study. 
“Symphony Themes” places in your hands 1,193 principal 
themes from 100 of the world’s great symphonies. The ac- 
curacy of the thematic material is guaranteed by the special 
editorial work of George Szell. 

In addition to this very detailed presentation of the thematic 
material, which, incidentally, covers 205 pages, there is a sec- 
tion which indicates the publishers of both large scores and 
miniature scores of each work and also the sources of analyses 
of each composition. At the close of the book there is included 
a chart of the performing time and instrumentation of each 
symphony. There is also a list of all recordings available. 

This book should be on the desk of every teacher who car- 
ries on the work of music appreciation, and also in the library 
of every band and orchestra conductor. It is a real addition to 
the library of music education. —Russell V. Morgan 

Dictators of the Baton, by David Ewen. [Chicago: Alliance 
Book Corporation, 1943. 305 pp. and Index. $3.50.] 

Many readers will remember Ewen’'s book “The Man with the 
Baton,” which dealt largely with famous conductors of the 
past. This new book covers contemporary conductors who are 
now at work in America. There is some slight duplication, but 
not enough to be objectionable. Those who enjoyed “The Man 
with the Baton” most certainly will enjoy “Dictators of the 
Baton,” with its survey of thirty conductors ranging from those 
with the widest of reputations, such as Stokowski, Koussevit- 
zky, and Toscanini, through those who have gained fame as 
radio conductors, and ending with a small group of three des- 
ignated by Ewen as “Conductors of Tomorrow.” 

A splendid introduction precedes the chapters on the conduc- 
tors. In it, Ewen, among other things, attempts to strike a 
balance between the two poles of opinion which hold, on the 
one hand, that the conductor is all-important and, on the other, 
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that the music is all-important. He lists the attributes of the 
successful conductor as: a keen ear, a fine mind, a sensitive 
heart, plus the crowning achievement which distinguishes the 
genius: the ability to inspire his men to heights they never 
expected to achieve. The discussion and the title of the book 
indicate that the majority of our most successful conductors 
rule their orchestras with an iron hand. 

The best way to become acquainted with a conductor is to 
watch him in rehearsals. It is obvious that Ewen has not had 
the time to study, at first hand, all the men about whom he 
writes with anything like the same degree of thoroughness. 
He has set out to do a job which would take a lifetime of 
preparation, so it is not surprising to find that much of what 
has been written is in the nature of a compilation. Those who 
have had a chance to study some of the lesser conductors at 
first hand may often feel that Ewen’s treatment of them leaves 
much to be desired. Nevertheless, the book will serve ad- 
mirably as a guide for the amateur listener. 

—Paul Van Bodegraven 

The Craft of Musical Composition, by Paul Hindemith. Book 
I, “Theory,” translated by Arthur Mendel. Book II, “Exercises 
in Two-part Writing,” translated by Otto Ortmann. [New York: 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 1942. 223 and 160 pp. resp. 
$4.00 and $3.00 resp.] 

A theory text written by a much discussed modern composer 
stimulates a degree of interest on the part of those who wish 
to find in its pages an explanation and interpretation of 
his published works. This is especially true of Hindemith, 
whose compositions have met with a reception ranging from 
wide acclaim to complete bewilderment. These books do not 
serve to clarify the composer’s works, but they do serve to 
clarify the tonal system he employs and advocates as a pre- 
requisite for the craft of composition. 

The average teacher who may be weary of restrictions and 
rules would be somewhat overwhelmed by the elaborate and 
detailed discussion about rules as it appears in these pages. 
For the serious student, however, these books provide a vast 
amount of helpful suggestions for his own development as a 
composer. As a living text in the average classroom it would 
searcely meet with intelligent response, since it presupposes 
a good deal of preliminary training and technique. The books 
are sincerely written and represent the results of broad expe- 
rience on the part of one who is both teacher and composer. 

—Bertha W. Bailey 


Bach’s Harmonic Progressions (One Thousand Examples), by 
Kent Gannett. [Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Company, Theo- 
dore Presser Co., Distributors, 1942. 51 pp. $1.00.] 

All too rarely a book is written of such intrinsic value and 
interest that its specific uses are secondary. The present one 
is a case in point. The author has collected a thousand com- 
parative harmonic progressions from the Breitkopf and Hartel 
edition of the Bach chorales, 371 Vierstimmige Choralgeringe. 
(A recent and more complete edition with the same numbering 
may be found in the Riemenschneider Collection published by 
G. Schirmer.) The plan is simple: the examples illustrate 
Bach's harmonization of pairs of consecutive and repeated scale 
steps in both modes, all examples being transposed to C major 
or A minor for comparison and analyzed as regards chords and 
nonharmonic tones. The context is given by including the 
preceding and resolving chord in each quotation. Concise com- 
ments are made on the more unusual progressions. The source 
is indicated for each progression and the numbers of addi- 
tional similar examples are cited. Here is a wealth of illus- 
trative material which could be used either privately or in a 
class for the study of four-part harmony, transposition, analy- 
sis, or ear training. The last use is particularly valuable, as 
it provides opportunity for quick oral drill on comparative 
chord qualities. The work represents extensive research, which 
should stimulate the student to similar effort. It is invaluable 
as a source of reference and will doubtless be accorded the 
wide use it so richly deserves. Pedagogically, it points the 
way to the use of actual music rather than “exercises,” and so 
is in accord with the most progressive educational practices. 


—H. A. M. 
Pioneering in Psychology, by Carl E. Seashore. [Iowa City: 
University of Iowa Press, 1942. University of Iowa Studies, 


No. 398. 232 pp. $2.50.] 

The name of Carl Seashore is better known in the field of 
psychology of music than any other name in the world. It is 
also one of the best-known names in the field of general experi- 
mental psychology. Therefore any book, pamphlet, or article 
written by Dr. Seashore will be read with interest and respect. 

His new book is particularly pertinent at this time because 
it constitutes a history—a summing up—of what has been done 
in the field of experimental psychology during the professional 
life of the author—now 77 years old and still “going strong.” 
The “scene of the play” is the University of Iowa, but infer- 
entially the volume covers the development of psychological 
laboratories all over the world. 

At the beginning of his book Dr. Seashore tells how the field 
of psychology, which was originally a division of philosophy, 
came to be separated from the “mother cell” and how the 
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psychological laboratory at Iowa City, at first housed in his 
own office, was soon planned and set up as a real science lab- 
oratory and at once became the heart of the new department. 
He describes his struggles in putting across the idea that psy- 
chology is closely related to such other fields as religion, music, 
sociology, education, health, commerce, and many others. And 
he explains that his department has always worked through the 
experimental approach to some problem in the field of applied 
psychology. 

In a later chapter the author describes the making of instru- 
ments of various sorts and tells how he became seriously in- 
terested in the psychology of music, how he designed and built 
an audiometer, how he came to invent the tonoscope (by means 
of which the musician could for the first time see the tonal 
effect of his singing and playing). He complains a little about 
the slowness of the music teacher to codperate with the psy- 
chologist in putting to practical use the findings of psychology, 
but states his belief that the music teacher of the future will 
equip his studio with “up-to-date instruments for quick and 
accurate measurement of the four elements of tone. . Poe 

In other chapters Dr. Seashore deals with such experi- 
mental problems as phonophotography, harmonic analysis, meas- 
urement of expression of emotion, eye movements in reading 
music, the workings of the vocal cords in singing, the analysis 
of the vibrato, the analysis and measurement of musical talent, 
the analysis and teaching of speech, including its pathology, 
the healing of the mind through psychiatry, the development 
and growing use of both intelligence and achievement tests, 
the growth of genetic psychology, the use of psychology in 
general education, the role of psychology in providing a scien- 
tific approach to the study of the fine arts—and many others. 

The author’s style is clear and flowing—in short, human— 
and although the book purports to be merely a history of the 
development of the department of psychology in Dr. Seashore’s 
own school, it actually “covers the earth” in the number and 
diversity of its ramifications. Therefore it is “must” reading 
for all students of psychology, and especially for those who are 
concerned in any way with the field of music education. 

—Karl W. Gehrkens 


Interval Discrimination as a Measure of Musical Aptitude, 
by Thurber Hull Madison. [New York: Columbia University 
Archives of Psychology, No. 268, 1942. 99 pp. $1.25.] 

Here is a significant report on the development of a new 
measure of musical aptitude which may be called interval per- 
ception. Each multiple-choice trial consists of the playing of 
five intervals, of which four represent the same interval but 
at different pitch levels, and the fifth represents a different 
interval, the object being to identify the interval which is dif- 
ferent. The test has satisfactory reliability, and an effort has 
been made to validate it as a single measure of musical apti- 
tude. It is undoubtedly a very useful test and should be in- 
cluded in the gradually developing battery of measures of 
musical aptitude. Since it is recorded on six ten-inch, double- 
faced records, it is too long for a single test, but in fitting it 
into a battery, it could be abbreviated. It is partly a talent 
test but largely an achievement test, since there is involved a 
strong element of the effects of learning. The report should be 
read by anyone who is active in the measurement of aptitudes. 

—Carl E. Seashore 


Measurement of Instrumental Performance, by 
[New York: Bureau of Publications, 
1942. 88 pp. and Ap- 





Objective 
John Goodrich Watkins. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
pendix. $1.60.] 

Being a detailed account of the entire process used, this 
study “demonstrates that objective measurement of musical 
performance on an instrument is possible.” The instrument 
used for the two equivalent forms of the test is the cornet 
(trumpet). The test differentiates achievement in both sight- 
reading ability and technical skill. The progress of individual 
pupils car be judged by comparison with the “growth curves,” 
which represent the norms of performance. A basis for a 
more standardized grading of instrumental music is laid here, 
and the fact is established that teachers of beginning cornet 
students spend little time in developing sight reading. 

The tests themselves are composed of fourteen melodic ex- 
ercises scientifically analyzed and arranged so that each is 
equally more difficult than the one immediately preceding. An 
exhaustive analysis of currently used cornet methods, solo and 
class, was made in order to establish the criteria for judging 
difficulty. Comprehensive preliminary tests were made and tried 
out before the final forms were evolved. The tests, together 
with full directions for their correct administration, may be 
had from the author at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama. Every person in charge of cornet students should 
welcome this scholarly contribution to the improvement of 
cornet teaching. 

The author has been most thorough in his study. If the two 
equivalent forms of the test are made use of by cornet teachers, 
the possibilities of better guidance and more sound judgment 
are great. It is the author’s hope that similar tests for all the 
other instruments may be forthcoming, and that this study may 
help in pointing the way. —Arthur L. Williams 


The Notation of Polyphonic Music, 900-1600, by Willi Apel. 
[Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1942. 
443 pp. and Appendix. $4.50.] 

The study of musical notation in its systematic and histori- 
cal aspects constitutes an essential part in the training of 
every musicologist. In fact, every musician’s insight into the 
nature and significance of our conventional system of notation 
is deepened and enriched through such study, but heretofore 
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work in this field has been hampered by the lack of a suitable 
textbook. Hence Dr. Apel’s monumental volume is particularly 
welcome because it does provide an admirable text. It is more 
than a textbook, however: it makes a valuable contribution to 
our systematic knowledge of the history of musical notation 
and is in this respect useful to both the student and the more 
experienced scholar. 

“The Notation of Polyphonic Music” covers the general pe- 
riod from the ninth to the seventeenth century but, in accord- 
ance with the pedagogical principle of proceeding from the 
known to the unknown, it works in reverse order from the com- 
paratively simple forms of the later periods to the more com- 
plicated systems of the earlier. Following rather closely the 
courses given by Dr. Apel at Harvard University, it gives a 
detailed and explicit account of the mysteries and intricacies of 
such matters as the notation of soloist music: keyboard scores, 
partituras, and tablatures; white mensural notation: mensura- 
tion, coloration, and proportions; and black notation: square, 
pre-Franconian, Franconian, French, Italian, mixed, and man- 
nered notations. 

The book is characterized by clear-cut systematization of 
materials, careful definition of terms, and a certain elegance of 
literary style. It has more than eighty facsimiles with an ap- 
pendix of transcriptions into modern notation, copious biblio- 
graphical materials, and an adequate index. Both author and 
publisher are to be congratulated on the excellent format of 
the book. It is indispensable for all music libraries of any 
consequence and for every serious musician’s hand-library of 
basic works on music. —Glen Haydon 


The Librarian and the Teacher of Music, by Esther L. Boh- 
man and Josephine Dillon. [Chicago: American Library Associ- 
ation, 1942. 64 pp. 75c.] 

An interesting story of an elementary school in which the 
children’s musical experiences are enriched by their use of the 
school library, where, under the guidance of trained librarians, 
they read the life stories of great musicians, delve into folk 
lore and customs, hunt out materials for original entertain- 
ments—in short, develop a colorful background for the music 
they are studying. Incidentally, these children acquire val- 
uable library skills and habits and, perhaps best of all, dis- 
cover that the more you know about anything, the more inter- 
esting and worth while it becomes. —Lillian Baldwin 


Adolescent Voice Ranges and Materials Published for Adoles- 
cent Voices, by Lovisa Youngs Ayres and Kenneth Roduner. 
[Eugene, Ore.: University of Oregon, 1942. Studies in Educa- 
tion No. 1. 50 pp. 35c.] 

The data for this study on voice ranges of junior-high-school 
students were compiled during the winter of 1936-37 by Ken- 
neth Roduner; the study was made by Lovisa Youngs Ayres in 
the summer of 1937. The problem is discussed under two major 
headings: (1) “To determine the actual range of the unchanged, 
the changing and the changed voice, as found in the junior 
high school’; (2) “To examine available materials published 
for these voices and to determine the suitability of such mate- 
rials for the ranges found.” Following a thorough discussion 
of these two aspects of the problem, Mrs. Ayres has added a 
review of some outstanding books published since the study 
was made. Mrs. Ayres’ findings and conclusions are sound and 
logical. This pamphlet will prove helpful to all who are work- 
ing with the adolescent voice. —Clara E. Starr 


OPERETTAS 


Erminie (Light Opera in Two Acts), by Edward Jakobowski; 
libretto by Clemson Bellamy and Harry Paulton; music adapted 
for high-school and community performance by J. Spencer 
Cornwall; book and lyrics adapted by W. O. Robinson. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Vocal score, $1.50. Orchestration 
rental, one month and one performance, $10.00 (small orch.), 
$12.50 (full orch.), extra parts, 50c ea.; charge of 50% of 
original rental rate for each additional month and/or perform- 
ance. Limited performance rights granted upon purchase of 
15 copies of vocal score.] The opera ‘“Erminie’’ made its ini- 
tial appearance in London in 1885 and was enormously success- 
ful. It had more than 1,000 performances in America, and 
there was a revival in New York some two decades ago. It is 
very gay, colorful, and tuneful, the book following the time- 
honored pattern of the light opera based on a case of mis- 
taken identity: an apparently hopeless mixup at the end of 
act one, with everything straightening out to everyone’s com- 
plete satisfaction in act two. There is a large cast of char- 
acters, with choruses of peasants, soldiers, lords, and ladies. 
The period costumes of the 18th century, the interpolated 
dances, the well-defined plot, the fast-moving action should 
make this work very attractive to high-school and other ama- 
teur groups. —C. E. S. 


Martha, or, The Pair at Richmond (Opera in Three Acts), by 
Friedrich von Flotow, abridged and simplified by David Stevens; 
libretto freely translated from the original of W. Friedrich by 
M. Louise Baum and David Stevens. [Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Company. $1.25. Orchestration rental, $10.00 one month; 
75c each duplicate part; $1.00 each separate part. Limited per- 
formance rights granted upon purchase of 12 copies of piano- 
vocal score.] This simplified edition of a well-loved opera 
should be warmly welcomed by junior-high-school teachers, 
camp directors, and leaders of community organizations who 
are concerned with presenting interesting public programs 
having intrinsic merit. The familiar lyrics and the sparkling 
choruses are all retained, while the more difficult recitatives 
and small vocal ensembles have been converted into dramatic 
dialogue. As the action takes place in the time of Queen Anne 
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of England, the charming period costumes add a colorful note 
to the performance. 

For some reason the publishers have used only the treble 
clef throughout the solo and choral passages, but this should 
not prove a deterrent, as boys with changed voices may simply 
drop one octave. —C. E. S. 

Trial by Jury, by Gilbert and Sullivan. Authentic version 
edited by Bryceson Treharne. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 
$1.00.] This edition of the delightful comedy, “as perennially 
enjoyable as the flowers that bloom in the spring,” is clear 
and complete. In several places the editor has suggested al- 
ternative choral parts for high-school or other amateur groups. 
An operetta that is enjoyed by everyone, whether behind or 
before the footlights. Performing time: approx. 45 min. 

—C. E. S 


ORCHESTRA 


Night, Op. 156 (A Poem for Orchestra), by A. Louis Scar- 
molin. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Full score, $2.50; parts 
on rental.] This composition is scored for 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 
bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones, tuba, tympani, and 
strings. It is descriptive in the highest sense of the word, 
the composer having described night, its small sounds and 
general atmosphere, su realistically that the listener cannot be 
unaware of the picture that is being presented. The melodic 
line is a little unusual, suggesting a modern touch, but har- 
monically the piece is in a more romantic vein. The work 
requires good solo players in the wind section and a first- 
violin section that feels at home above the fifth position. An 
excellent number for well-developed college and high-school 
orchestras. Performance time: 10 minutes. 

, —Melvin L. Balliett 

Village Music, by Douglas Moore. For small or full orches- 
tra. [New York: Music Press, Inc. Full score $3.50; parts 35c 
ea.] Four movements: Square Dance, Procession, Nocturne, Jig, 
the last a fugal treatment of the characteristic dance from 
which it takes its name. The scoring is for clarinets I and IT; 
trumpets I and II; trombone; kettledrum and other percussion 
instruments; the usual strings; optional parts for flute and 
piccolo; oboe; bassoon; horns I and II. Playable, effective 
music of indigenous flavor. Should have great value for high- 
school and college orchestras. —Francis Findlay 


BAND 


American Patrol, by F. W. Meacham, arr. by Dave Bennett. 
[New York: Robbins Music Corporation. Standard band, $1.50; 
symphonic, $2.50; conductor part, 40c; other parts, 20c ea.] 
This is a new arrangement of a very popular old piece. Al- 
though many new parts are added to accommodate the modern 
band, the charming simplicity of the old score is expertly 
maintained. The trumpet fanfare is simplified, as are some 
of the other parts A sonority is attained in this arrange- 
ment that was lacking in the old. —Leo J. Dvorak 


American Youth March, by Morton Gould, transc. by Philip 
J. Lang. [New York: Mills Music, Ine. Full band, $2.50; 
symphonic, $4.00; extra conductor (condensed) score, 50c; extra 
parts, 20c ea.] Try this number for something different in 
concert marches. Requires a good clarinet section and uses 
the extreme upper register a great deal. Basses play top-of- 
staff, F, G, and Ab in melody passage. Several chromatic pas- 
sages demand a facility of technique from the entire band. 
While the arrangement requires a weéll-drilled band to handle 
all the parts, it remains tuneful and rhythmical, as well as 


unusual —Harold G. Palmer 


Swing Medley, arr. by Paul Yoder. Including “Stompin’ at 
the Savoy,” by Goodman, Webb, and Sampson, and “Sing, Sing, 
Sing,” by Louis Prima. [New York: Robbins Music Corpora- 
tion. Standard band, 75c; symphonic, $1.25; conductor part, 
20c; other parts, 10c ea.] Another good Yoder arrangement. 
May also be obtained along with other goud arrangements of 
a rhythmical nature in a band book entitled “Strike Up the 
fand.” Not difficult, and the conductor, by exercising a little 
imagination, may add to the effectiveness of the number by 
using a vocal strain, or by using a four-beat press roll rhythm 
in the percussion section, or, if his organization has a cornet 
or saxophone player who can get “in the groove,” by having 
these instruments take a chorus with only the necessary 
rhythm instruments. —H. G. P. 

Hawaiian Medley, arr. by Paul Yoder. Including “My Little 
Grass Shack,” by Cogswell, Harrison, and Noble, and “Pagan 
Love Song,” by Brown and Freed. [New York: Robbins Music 
Corporation Standard band, 75c; symphonic, $1.25; conductor 
part, 20c; other parts, 10c ea.] This number also appears in 
Yoder’s “Strike Up the Band.” Good material for those com- 
ing summer concerts, as well as being a good rhythmical study 
for your musicians (and they'll like it). —H. G. P. 

Anthony and Cleopatra (Overture), by Harold E. Harris. 
[New York: David Gornston. Full band, score and parts, $3.50; 
extra parts, 20c ea.] This overture will be a most welcome 
addition to the library of the young band. Written with care- 
ful attention to the range and technical equipment of the young 
player, it provides interesting parts for all instruments. Espe- 
cially recommended for grade-school groups. L. J. D. 


Pictures at an Exhibition (Suite in Three Parts, Part 2: The 
Market Place at Limoges, and Catacombs), by Moussorgsky, 
transe. by Erik Leidzén. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Stand- 
ard band, $3.50; concert, $5.00; symphonic, $6.50; conductor’s 
part, 50c; other parts, 30c ea.] This suite in three parts is 
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now complete in presenting all nine “Pictures” for band. 
Part 2 includes numbers six and seven of the “Pictures.” 
Number six represents the Market Place at Limoges, in which 
we hear the quarreling of the French market-women as they 
ery out their wares in shrill voices and haggle over prices 
when a prospective sale is about to be made. The work 
builds up from a low buzz of conversation to a cheerful din in 
which the whole band takes part. Number seven is entirely 
different in character and represents the interior of the Parisian 
catacombs by lantern light. In the original words of Mous- 
sorgsky, “The creative spirit of the dead Hartmann leads me 
towards skulls, apostrophises them—the skulls are illuminated 
gently in their interior.” A good band with versatile players 
can ao a fine job here, for the arrangements are splendid and 
not too difficult. Sonority of chord progression and structure 
in number seven is essential, while a great amount of dex- 
terity is required in number six. Splendid program material 
for a good band. —W. Hines Sims 


The United Nations, by Dmitri Shostakovich; scored for band 
by Richard Mohaupt; words and adaptation by Harold J. Rome. 
[New York: Am-Rus Music Corporation. Standard band with 
conductor’s condensed score, $1.00; symphonic, $1.50; condue- 
tor’s condensed score, 25c:; separate parts, 10c ea.], and The 
Internationale (National Anthem of the U.S.S.R.), by Pierre 
Degeyter; scored for band by Richard Mohaupt. [New York: 
Am-Rus Music Corporation. Standard band with conductor's 
condensed score, $1.00; symphonic, $1.50; conductor’s condensed 
score, 25c; separate parts, 10c ea.] 

Here are two arrangements which should be useful to bands 
seeking every opportunity to relate their activities to the war 
effort. The compositions are scored so that they sound “full,” 
and have plenty of strong rhythmic parts which make them 
suitable for both indoor and outdoor functions where a mili- 
tary style is desired. 

“The United Nations” has the words on the back cover of 
the conductor’s score, and seems to be a welcome addition to 
the community-singing repertory. 

It is unfortunate that in both of these issues an otherwise 
adequate condensed score is required to serve also as a wrap- 
per. In this writer’s opinion such a policy is poor economy, 
since it often results in a torn conductor's score by the time 
the copy reaches the customer. —Clifford P. Lillya 


STRINGS 


Sonatina, by Arthur Olaf Andersen. String bass solo with 
piano accomp’t. [New York: Carl Fischer, Ine. $1.25.] An 
interesting solo. A valuable addition to the very limited list of 
solos that are not too difficult for the average school player. 
Thematically interesting, it consists of three short contrasting 
movements. Fingering and bowing are carefully marked. 

—T. Frank Coulter 

Piddlers Three (10 Pieces for Three Violins), arranged by 
Henri Wehrmann. (Pastorale by Corelli; Andantino by Boiel- 
dieu; Andante by Paradies; Andantino by Godard; Menuet by 
tameau; Pastorale by Handel; Siciliana by Pergolesi; An- 
dante by Mozart; Andante and Allegretto by Hiansel.) [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Ine. Score and one set of parts, $1.00; 
separate parts, 20c ea.] An interesting set of trios, valuable 
in the development of ensemble playing. While playable in the 
first position and not technically difficult, the numbers will be 
of interest not only to beginners, but also to more advanced 
players, since they offer problems in ensemble, phrasing, and 
intonation. The compositions are of equal value when used by 
more than three players working as multiple trios. Musically, 
also, the material is good. —T. F. C. 


Three Organ Sonatas, Nos. 9, 13, 15, by Mozart, ed. by Carl 
August Rosenthal. Two violins, bass, organ (piano), with viola 
ad lib., or string orchestra with organ (piano). [New York: 
Music Press, Inc. Score and parts, $3.75; score (organ, piano), 
$2.00; parts, 30c ea.] I am glad to see this music in an Ameri- 
can edition. The organ-piano part is a bit cluttered for easy 
sight-reading, and the grace notes are rather anonymous. Are 
they the long or short variety? There seems to be no dis- 
tinction. Eugene J. Weigel 





Sonata, by Herbert Inch. Violoncello and piano. [New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 2.50.] This sonata is one of the publica- 
tions of the music department of the American Academy in 
Rome. Mr. Inch, formerly at the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester, has written a scholarly modern work that should be 
of interest to mature performers. The three movements are 
an Allegro vivace, a contemplative Adagio, and a short and 
brilliant Allegro scherzando. The technical skill of both the 
cellist and pianist who perform this work will be stimulatingly 
challenged. —David Mattern 


Pochon Ensemble Album for Strings, compiled and ed. by 
Alfred Pochon. Ten Compositions for String Quartet or String 
Orchestra (Menuet d’Alcina by Handel, Andante-Allegro by 
Kozeluch, Tarantella by Valentini, Lullaby by Chopin, Aria by 
Tenaglia, Tambourin by Gossec, Chanson de l’'Hospodar by 
Pochon, Gavotte by Grétry, Etude by Scriabine, Scherzo by 
Mendelssohn). [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Quartet, $2.00; 
orchestra, $2.50; conductor's score, $1.00; extra parts, 50c ea.] 
Another Pochon collection for strings is always an occasion for 
a jubilee when string fans get together. The distinguished 
former member of the Flonzaley Quartet has here arranged 
and carefully fingered and bowed ten pieces chosen from well- 
known composers. Maturity of musicianship and technical com- 
mand is essential to a finished performance of these pieces, for 
they belong to the aristocracy of string music. —D. M. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


Feature music composed by Americans in your 
Commencement and Spring Festival programs. 
Lyon & Healy will be glad to help you select 
: your material. If you do not have our new 
~ Guidebook of Patriotic and Commencement 
Music, send for a free copy today. 





Suggested Selections for School-Closing Programs 


CANTATAS FOR MIXED VOICES 


John Alden Carpenter—Song of Faith.............. $ .50 
George W. Chadwick—Land of Our Hearts......... .60 
Harvey Gaul—I Hear America Singing............ .60 
Harl McDonald—Songs of Conquest..............- .60 
Henry Hadley—The New Earth................06. 1.00 
Richard Hageman—lI Hear America Call.......... .75 
Charles Wakefield Cadman—Father of Waters..... 1.00 
George F. McKay-——Choral Rhapsody.............. -75 
FOR BAND Full Band 
Forrest Buchtel—Americana Overture............. $4.00 
Victor Cherven-Wm. D. Revelli—American Rhap. 
Sc ettivenveidadelasedebeuse>ieenudedcace 3.50 
Fienry Cowell—Shipshape Overture............... 5.00 
dwin Franko Goldman—Anniversary March..... .75 
Morton Gould—Guaracha...........2.ceeeceeceee 2.50 
Newell Long—American Rhapsody..............- 3.50 
Paul Yoder—Victory] Overture...........00eee00. 2.00 
Ferde Grofe—On ee ee 5.00 





RECORDS 


that should be in your School Library 


SONGS OF THE SERVICE 
Victor Military Band 
Anchors Aweigh, Semper Paratus, 
The Marines Hymn, The Army 
Air Corps, Song of the Signal Corps. 
Wi: Wii csccecasesccnccecosesvesases $3.20 
SONGS OF FREE MEN 
Sung by Paul Robeson 
From Border to Border, The Purest 
Kind of a Guy, The Peat-Bog 
Soldiers, Song of the Plains. 
Crk, DE Ti a6 dsc ccudacowsetcussunxesses $3.71 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
Victor Mixed Chorus 
Wiki Sida bbs ceddedcccetaceesnsesesass $ .53 

















Columbus Ann Arbor Akron 


CHORUSES FOR MIXED VOICES 


Noble Cain—Ode to America.........cccccccsees $ .20 
Roy Harris—Freedom’s Land.............+eee008. .15 
Normand Lockwood — America, O Democratic 
ea eer trae were en ere 015 
i PN Baa 0 6 cn ce esndeperycsvceeses .20 
Horatio Parker—Union and Liberty.............. .20 
William Grant Still—Victory Tide................ 15 
FOR ORCHESTRA Full Orch. 
Ferde Grofe—Over There Fantasy............00+: $4.00 
Victor Herbert—American Fantasie............... 2.40 
Gustav Klemm—Three Moods and a Theme....... 1.50 
Howard Hanson—Symphony No. 3 (2nd Mvt.).... 3.50 
Harl McDonald—Bataan. .......ccscscescecccecs 4.00 
Deems Taylor—Dedication (From Through the 
rr rere rr er te et rere 2.00 


THE NEWEST SONG COLLECTIONS 


All-American Song Book, Compiled by Joseph E. 
Maddy and W. Otto Miessner—Mixed Voices or 


Ricks ehuessa0¥bnad denne ceawnehekuanes $ .25 
On Wings of Song—Arranged by William Stickles—— 
__—_ ER Sa CORRE ea Sree Ae ek SEF I 25 


Service Men’s Hymns and Anthems, Compiled by 
Chaplain H. F. Hanson, Great Lakes Naval 
Tventebieneg SUT Rio 0.0 6 6 008 640608 Kee csees -60 


The Lyon & Healy music store nearest you can 

supply you with all teaching material .. . 

SAVE yourself TIME and POSTAGE by 
ordering nearby. 


mEbeey 


Wabash Ave. at Jackson Bivd. 





CHICAGO 
Cleveland Omaha Los Angeles 
Dayton Davenport Rockford 





Universal’s Fundamental Method for the Violin: A Graded 
Elementary Course, by Ried Knechtel, ed. by Milton James. 
[New York: Universal Music Publishers. 75c.] This book 


uses interesting, tuneful material but does not sacrifice correct 
foundational studies. Pupils will enjoy themselves as they 
learn to play correctly. The method starts in the usual sharp 
keys calling for a high second finger. In its 52 pages it covers 
the keys of C, G, D, A, E, F, Bb, and Eb, and such rhythmic 
problems as the divisions of the beat into quarters, alla breve, 
syncopation, and 6/8 measure. The last half of the book moves 
quite rapidly, particularly for elementary-school pupils. The 
final section is devoted to string ensemble numbers to be 
played with viola and cello. —P. V. B. 


Universal’s Fundamental Method for the Viola: A Graded 
Elementary Course, by Ried Knechtel, ed. by Milton James. 
[New York: Universal Music Publishers. 75c.] This is very 
similar to the violin method in approach and in the problems 
covered. The tunes throughout the book can be played in 
unison with violin and cello. This method would be particu- 
larly useful when transferring violinists to viola. —P. V. B. 


Edition of Ensemble Pieces for Violin, Cello, and Piano, by 
Fritz Kreisler. [New York: Charles Foley. $2.00.] A collection 
of trios which are well within the grasp of a high-school trio 
and which could be used as study material by a junior-high 
group. The compositions are carefully selected both as to their 
value as recital pieces and the variety of musical problems rep- 
resented. Inasmuch as a trio is considerably more available in 
many schools than a string quartet, there should be great 
interest in such a collection as this. The school director could 
well use it as a prelude to the beautiful trios of Haydn and 
Beethoven. —John H. Stehn 


WOODWINDS 


Hendrickson Method for Clarinet, Book Two, by Clarence V. 
Hendrickson. [New York: Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. $1.00.] 
Written to follow a beginning method. Complete treatment, 
including scales, arpeggios, intervals, studies, études, and duets 
through the major keys of Ab and E, including the relative 
minors. Special consideration has been given to including a 
variety of rhythms and articulations. Cross fingerings are care- 
fully indicated. Exercises are included for auxiliary fingerings. 
Embellishments are well treated, and especial mention should 
be made of the excellent treatment of cadenza playing. An 
outstanding intermediate book and a fine preparation for ad- 
vanced playing. —Vincent A. Hiden 


Quartet in E-flat Major, by Conradin Kreutzer. For wood- 


winds (flute, clarinet, oboe, bassoon, with alternate bass clar- 
inet.) [New York: Alfred Music Co., Inc. Parts and score, 
$1.50.] Graceful and satisfying; not too difficult, but well 


A refugee from Europe recently brought 
this Kreutzer quartet to the United States. It was originally 
seored for clarinet, violin, viola, and cello. The number was 
first performed in America at the M.E.N.C. conference in 1942. 
For this performance, the first movement was rescored for 
clarinet, flute, oboe, and bassoon. It is now published in that 
form. Only the first movement is so far available, but this is 
well worth including in any woodwind-ensemble library. Grade 
IV. Definite audience appeal. A joy to perform. The number 
is on the current contest list. —J. Irving Tallmadge 


worth careful study. 


Serenade, by Albert Chiaffarelli. For woodwind trio (flute, 
oboe, and clarinet. A second clarinet part may be substituted 
for the oboe.) [New York: Alfred Music Co., Inc. Parts and 
score, $1.25.] A very attractive new trio. All parts are 
equally difficult and none involves embarrassing technicalities. 
Thoroughly melodic and straightforward. Satisfactory to both 
the audience and the performers. Grade IV. On current con- 
test list. —J.I1. T. 


Owings Quartet Album for B)> Clarinets, by J. V. Owings 
[New York: Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. 60c.] A collection 
of sixteen original numbers composed and arranged by J. V. 
Owings. There is a fine variety of selections in varying styles, 
moods, and rhythms. The arrangements are well orchestrated 
and show an intimate knowledge of the clarinet, its range and 
tonal qualities. They are carefully edited, with phrasing and 
dynamic markings indicated. Intermediate difficulty. Highly 
recommended for developing musicianship and ensemble play- 
ing. —V.A. H. 


BRASSES 


Days of ’49 (Based on an Old California Tune), by Gladys 
W. Fisher. Brass sextet (list and 2nd cornet, horn in F, bari- 
tone — bass clef, trombone bass clef, tuba). [New York: 
Irving Berlin, Inc. Complete with score, $1.50; score, 50c; 
parts, 20c ea.] Like other modern contrapuntal numbers, this 
will have firm friends and bitter enemies. My personal reac- 
tion and that of our players is very favorable. The number 
is definitely worth trying. It is good, sturdy treatment of an 
old California tune. Grade IV. —dJ. I. T. 





A Tune a Day (A First Book for Cornet or Trumpet Instruc- 
tion in Group, Public School Classes, or Individual Lessons), by 
Cc. Paul. Herfurth. [Boston: Boston Music Company. 75c.] 
An unusually well-thought-out first book. Systematic, sound, 
and interesting. The many simple duets and trios throughout 
the book are a definite asset. It embodies several novel but 
rational ideas which will appeal to all serious teachers. 

—J.I. T. 
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Partita, by Richard Mohaupt. Four Bh) trumpets. [New 
York: Irving Berlin, Inc.] Interesting to players and audi- 
ence. Ail parts equally interesting and equally difficult. Far 
above average as a trumpet quartet. Grade III. —J.I. T. 


Twenty-two Virtuoso Studies for Cornet, by Hermann 
Pietzsch. [Boston: Cundy-Bettoney Co. Studies for Wind 
Instruments Series. $1.25.] Each study is from one to three 
full pages in length and just enough removed from complete 
sequence writing to keep the student always alert. These are 
academic exercises. The keys with no sharps or flats and one 
sharp and one flat are used for more than three-fourths of the 
studies. The range is from low F¢% to high C (second line above 
the staff), consistently. A wide range of slurring, single, 
double, and triple tongue action is called for. This is an ex- 
cellent set of studies for the advanced cornet student who has 
an embouchure capable of this wide range and who wishes 
endurance exercises which also challenge his reading ability, 
there being unusual intervals and arpeggios in almost every 
line. The student is warned about certain incorrectly written 
directions which the present publishers have supplied but 
which will be evident to any pupil capable of using this book. 

—Arthur L. Williams 


WIND AND PERCUSSION 


56 Progessive Duets, by J. Irving Tallmadge and Clifford P. 
Lillya. Wind and _ ~percussion instruments. [New York: 
Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. Separate books for various com- 
binations, 60c ea. Piano accomp’t, $1.00.] This tuneful col- 
lection of short duets available for combinations of any wind 
or percussion instruments should prove to be of real interest 
to anyone anxious to improve the independent part-reading 
technique of his students. The pieces present varied prob- 
lems in logical sequence and in a psychologically sound man- 
ner. They're fun! 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of this collection lies in 
the arranging, which permits combining any two or more in- 
struments vp to and including full band. We have “labora- 
toried” these books with both grade- and high-school students 
in varied combinations as to size of group and instrumentation, 
and have found that the duets work well in practically any 
group or combination. Each part is constructed within the 
technical limitations of the instrument and encourages the 
development of the complete normal range of that instrument 
Since these duets are contrapuntal in character, the two parts 
are of equal interest and each player learns to count care- 
fully. Different keys and rhythmic problems are met and 
mastered one at a time and without dullness. 

Because of the melodic make-up and variety of mood, my 
youngsters found these duets entertaining. I found them to 
be excellent teaching material. —Harold N. Finch 


Complete Instructive Manual for Field Trumpet and Drum, 
by V. F. Safranek, Bandmaster, U. S. Army, retired. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 75c.] A second revision of this 
widely used bugle-and-drum manual, which was published first 
in 1916, revised for the first time in 1918 and again in 1942. 
This new paper-cover edition has a complete table of contents 
and pictures of playing and holding positions of the field 
trumpet (cavalry bugle in G-F) together with explanations. 
The main body of the manual is the same as previous editions, 
“containing the signals and calls used in the United States 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Revenue Cutter, National Guard, 
and Boy Scout Service, together with words to trumpet calls, 
and all necessary information.” 

In this new revision one will find trumpet specifications by 
J. O. Brockenshire, chief inspector of musical instruments of 
the War Department; flag signals; the general service code; 
conventional signs; and directions for braiding trumpet cords. 
As in the earlier editions, there are a few pages of drum exer- 
cises and fife-and-drum signals. A page is devoted to “honors” 
calls and signals. A book every band director should have at 
hand. —A. L. W. 


PIANO 


Learning to Play the Piano: Part One of the Oxford Piano 
Course (Companion Book to “Singing and Playing’), by Gail 
Martin Haake, Charles J. Haake, and Osbourne McConathy. 
For class and individual instruction. [New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc., agents for Oxford University Press, 1942. 75c.] May be 
used either as a companion book to the earlier primer, “Sing- 
ing and Playing,” or as a substitute for it. The new book is 
an improvement on the earlier primer in the presentation of 
chords and in the selection of the first duets. It still has some 
examples of the left hand playing from the upper staff, and 
the right hand playing from the lower staff, which was ob- 
jectionable to some teachers in the earlier primer of this 
series. The careful procedure developed in the Oxford Piano 
Course, leading from five-finger melodies into tunes involving 
the complete scale, is employed. A good variety of keys is 
used. Most of the pieces are composed especially for this 
book. ‘ —Raymond Burrows 


The Pianist’s Digest: 250 Excerpts Taken from the Great 
Masterworks for the Piano, compiled by Maurice Aronson. [New 
York: Edward B. Marks Music Corporation. $2.00.] In giving 
pianists a book of technical studies drawn exclusively from the 
masters, Mr. Aronson has made a noteworthy and apparently 
original contribution to three of the four fields of piano work: 
playing, teaching, and studying. Other works have utilized such 
excerpts in connection with strictly mechanical exercises, but 
Mr. Aronson’s research on the subject revealed no work limited 
entirely to musical excerpts. Mr. Aronson is a protagonist of 
the practical theory that if you are going to spend long hours 
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Official Song of the U.S. Army Air Corps 
Words and Music by Capt. Robert Crawford 


Also published for Piano Solo— 
Choruses (Two-Part—SSA—SATB—TTBB)— 
Accordion—Band—Vocal Orchestra— 
Dance Orchestra—Orchestra 


BOMBER COMMAN D 


Dedicated to All U.S. Army Air Force \ N 


Bombardment Units 


Words by Lt. Col. Ellis O. Keller 
and Gene Marvey 


Music by Paul Taubman 
Also published for Dance Orchestra 


and Band 


Words and Music by Capt. Meredith Willson , A.U.S. 


Cavalry Song 


Also published for Dance Orchestra and 
Band 


WALTZING MATILDA 


Unofficial National Anthem of Australia 


Words by A. B. Paterson 
Music by Marie Cowan 


Also published for Choruses (Two-Part— 
SSA—SATB—TTBB)—? Pianos-4 Hands— 
Dance Orchestra—Band 
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on technical practice, you might better do it on passages of 
musical worth than on stultifying mechanical drills: not only 
will your practicing be more stimulating and musically reward- 
ing, but at the same time you will be preparing yourself ad- 
mirably for any future playing of the masterpieces by learn- 
ing the hard parts first. 

The 250 excerpts are divided among 20 chapters, each de- 
voted to a particular technical problem, such as single-finger 
passages, arpeggios, repeating notes, trills, staccati, skips, 
double thirds, octaves, chords, dual and multiple rhythms. Each 
chapter is prefaced by very brief textual matter, and occasional 
fingerings are given. In addition to the excerpts reproduced, 
a list of additional examples, by title of composition only, is 
appended to each chapter. 

The only quarrel of this reviewer is with Mr. Aronson’s 
apparent fondness for the Liszt concertos, at the expense of 
some other works, notably the Grieg concerto. Twelve excerpts, 
for instance, are given from the Liszt E-flat, which is also cited 
three times alone as an additional example and ten times along 
with the concerto in A; no excerpts appear from the Grieg 
concerto, and it is cited as an additional example only three 


times. For one who has a particular distaste for Lisztian 
froth, this is a bitter pill to swallow, but it does not in the 
least reduce the value of the book as an excellent and very 
welcome technical aid. —M. K. 


March of the Little Lead Soldiers, by Gabriel Pierné, arr. by 
Wallingford Riegger. Two pianos. [New York: Harold Flam- 
mer, Inc. 75c.] Even those who usually prefer original works 
for two pianos to the many arrangements on the market will 
be disarmed by the fascination of this delightful setting. 
Without resorting to tasteless additions to the original ma- 
terial, Riegger has set the popular number so effectively that 
it seems as though it were originally written in this form. 
Questions and answers tossed back from one piano to another, 
rhythm and accent effects, and a remarkable use of crescendo 
and diminuendo make this number one to delight performers 
and audiences, It is easy enough to be played by students in 
the third year of study and effective enough to find a place at 
least on the encore list of duo-piano concert artists. —R. B. 
Victor Herbert, arr. by Gregory Stone. 
[New York: M. Witmark and Sons. 
moderate 


Panamericana, by 
Two pianos, four hands. 
$1.00. ] An effective two-piano arrangement of only 


difficulty —R. B. 

Komm Siisser Tod, by J. S. Bach, transe. by Mary Howe. 
Two pianos, four hands. [New York: G. Ricordi & Co., Inc.] 
Miss Howe has given us another of her musicianly settings 
from Bach. The quiet dignity and the broad sweep of this 
masterly composition have been carefully preserved in the 
present version. —R. B. 

Selected Sonatinas for the Piano, Book I: Elementary. [New 


York: G. Schirmer, Ine. Lib. Vol. 1594. 60c.] This book is an 
extension of the excellent Schirmer Library of musical collec- 
tions. As in all the Schirmer editions there is careful editing 
of fingering, clear notation, and, of course, an excellent selec- 
tion of material. The sonatinas in this first book are very 
simple and could be played adequately by piano students who 
have had a year or more of instruction. Included are composi- 
tions by teinecke, Spindler, Lichner, Gurlitt, Kuhlau, and 
Clementi. It is this type of material which not only gives the 
pupils technical experience but also provides a satisfactory 
musical experience, which is oftentimes disregarded by teach- 
ers on the elementary level. Warren S. Freeman 


“THE WORLD OF MUSIC” 


The World of Music Series Elementary Vocal Course (En- 
larged Edition), by Mabelle Glenn, Helen S. Leavitt, Victor 
L. F. Rebmann, and Earl L. Baker; art editor, C. Valentine 
Kirby. [Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936, 1943. Comprising: 


“Listen and Sing,” 140 pp., 76c; “Tuning Up,” 176 pp., 80c; 
“Rhythms and Rimes,” 176 pp., 84c; “Songs of Many Lands,” 
192 pp., 84e; “Blending Voices,” 207 pp., 88c; “Tunes and Har- 
monies,” 192 pp., $1.00.] 

In these days of emphasis upon ‘Music in Wartime,” there 
is an insistent demand on the part of music educators for 
authentic American music; folk, art, and patriotic. In this 
new and enlarged edition of “The World of Music” series, the 
editors have made a notable effort to meet this demand. They 
have selected many of the best and most representative of 
American songs, have graded them, and have used them to 
build a new section for each of the six elementary-school books. 
The songs have been arranged simply, in good musical taste. 
Some informational notes have been added to tell briefly the 
significance of the songs and to explain their relation to 
American places, events, and people interesting to boys and 
In the classified index are found patriotic and traditional 


girls. 
songs, sea chanteys, spirituals, and plantation songs, Indian 
songs, songs of the cowboy, religious songs, and children’s 


songs and games. An accompanying pamphlet suggests inter- 
esting ways in which some of the songs may be used and gives 
directions for the play-party songs, or singing games. A new 
and attractive binding, with a different color for each book in 
the series, differentiates this edition from the original. 
—Clara E. Starr 


CHORUS 
Battle Hymn; music by Earl Robinson; text by John La- 
touche and Earl Robinson. [New York: Chappell & Co., Inc. 
30 pp. $1.00.) Zased on the President’s “State of the Union 
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Speech” of January 6, 1942, this latest Robinson-Latouche 
opus is a dramatic musical essay on the issues of the war, a 
forceful declamation for unity of purpose as against isola- 
tionism, obscurantism, and defeatism. In form and fervor, 
“Battle Hymn” is more than slightly reminiscent of “Ballad for 
Americans.” Again we have the choruses of men and women, 
the spoken words, the descriptive music; there is no featured 
solo voice, however, which is as it should be, since this is the 
mass of the people speaking—in question, in answer, in com- 
mentary, in declaration—on the events and sentiments preced- 
ing and following the United States’ entrance into the war. 
The denouement is stirring: “We are fighting today for se- 
curity—For progress and for peace—Not only for ourselves, 
But for all men—Not only for one generation, But for ‘All’ 
generations—Not only for ourselves, But for all men.” Here 
is an exciting work for the full chorus capable of giving it 
the necessary power, a work obviously made for patriotic pro- 
grams, but one which, in addition to being timely, carries an 
important message that must be understood by all who want 
to deserve the winning of this war and take a place in the 
world reconstruction to follow. —M. K. 


Marching Along: A Fantasy; arrangement and additional 
music by Domenico Savino; additional text by John Latouche. 
For mixed voices and piano duet. Comprising “Marching 
Along Together,” “Anchors Aweigh,” “The Marines’ Hymn,” 
“Over There.” [New York: Robbins Music Corporation. 7T5c. 
Also pub. for orchestra and band.] An easy medley of our 
most popular wartime melodies. Would make an exciting 
ending for a concert to sell bonds. Not much work, but fine 
effect. Use a large chorus. The pianists will have fun, too. 

—Ruth Jenkin 





Irving Berlin, Inc., New York 

Educational Music Division Octavo Edition: (1) America 
Calling, by Meredith Willson, arr. by Erik Leidzén. TTBB, 
accomp’d. 18c. (May be sung with the published band version 
by Leidzén.) A dynamic offering, full of patriotism, and with 
parts well within the abilities of all singers. Should be ex- 
tremely effective with band or piano. (2) Dedication (Nether- 
lands air), arr. by Warren S. Freeman; words by Katherine 
Bolt SATB, accomp’d. 15c. Text suitable for graduation or 
festival. Music is the old Netherlands “Song of Thanksgiv- 
ing.”” Very easy. (3) A Gilbert and Sullivan Choral Fantasie, 
arr. by Milton and Arthur James. SSA, accomp’d. 25c. Based 
on “Three Little Maids,” “O’er the Bright Blue Sea,” and “A 
Merry Maiden Marries.” Should be effective and could even 
be staged with appropriate costumes. (4) A Gypsy Choral 
Fantasie, arr. by Milton and Arthur James. SSA, accomp’d. 
20c. Very interesting because it includes favorites such as 
“Two Guitars,” “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” and “Dark 
Eyes.” Not difficult. (5) A Patriotic Choral Fantasie, arr. by 
Milton and Arthur James. SATB, accomp’d. 20c. An excel- 
lent arrangement which includes “Yankee well as 
several other patriotic songs, such as “Maryland,” “Johnny 
Comes Marching: Home.” Ends with our National Anthem, 
which is unfortunate, as it should never be used in a medley. 
(6) South American Fantasie, arr. by Milton and Arthur James. 


tose” as 


SATB, accomp’d. 25c. Another medley, containing “Cielito 
lindo,” “Ay, Ay, Ay,” and “Sweet Senorita.” Well arranged 
and of medium difficulty. (7) There’s a Man Goin’ Roun’ 
Takin’ Names (American folk ballad), arr. by George Klein- 


singer. SATB, with optional accomp’t. 15c. Another setting 
of the familiar old ballad. This has a minimum of dynamic 
markings so that the director may have more liberty in inter- 
pretation. —George Strickling 


c. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 

Laurel Octavo: Colonial Songs fram Latin America, arr. by 
J. T. Wilkes (Argentina): (1) A cierto galAn su dama (A Cer- 
tain Lady Asked Her Lover), (2) Don Pedro a quien los crueles 
(Don Pedro Whom the Cruel Call Cruel), (3) Malograda fuente- 


cilla (Little Fountain, Failing), (4) Pardos ojos de mis ojos 
(Gray Eyes of My Eyes). Collected by Fray Gregorio de 
Zuola. Spanish and English words, the latter by David Stevens. 


(Published with the coédperation of 
the Music Division, Pan American Union.) These songs are all 
arranged for solo voice with choral accompaniment. The solo 
voice stays in the mezzo register. Accompanying voice parts 
are interesting and well voiced. The arranger, J. T. Wilkes, 
was born in Buenos Aires in 1883, where he gained his early 
musical training. In 1905 he obtained the Gran Primio Europa 
of the National Academy of Fine Arts. Three years later he 
went to study in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) and Paris. 
The four songs here reviewed are from a group of twelve 
colonial songs of the 17th century collected by Fray Gregorio 
de Zuola, a Franciscan monk. —Haro!d Tallman 


SSATB, a cappella. 12c ea. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Theodore Presser Co., Distributors, 

Philadelphia 

Sacred Music for Women’s Voices: Sunday on Lake Geneva, 
by Franz Bendel, arr. by Nicholas Douty; text by Douty. SSA, 
accomp’d. 15c. An attractive and melodious waltz of medium 
difficulty. The accompaniment is a vital part of the number, 
helping to give the expressive values effectiveness. 

—Richard W. Grant 

J. Fischer & Bro., New York 

Choruses in Octavo Form: (1) Come, Beloved! by Handel; 
arrangement and English text by Henry P. Cross. SSA, ac- 
comp’d. 15c. Also pub. for TTBB. It is well for girls to have 
the opportunity to sing such fine melodies, although the text 
is not especially suitable for girls. Moderately difficult. (2) 
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over two Y Golde.... Prayer of the Slavic children. . +» 8984 .12 
Gounod... Sanctus and Benedictus, from ‘St. Cecilia Mass” 8944 15 
Guion.... Be re oe ee : ESET eat Dy ye 87292 15 
Hamblen. . .Hear us, O Saviour.... 8973 15 
Handel (Greer). . .Deck thyself, my soul, with gladness (SSAA). . . 8467 .12 
SATE Ouitte. Pim Handel (Treharne). Hallelujah Chorus, from “‘The Messiah”’...... 8937 15 
Homer. ; NOU ME CONE sid 6c cscues en ; .. 8742 15 
Bach (Baird). .* Sheep and lambs may safely GraZe@.. 1.5 . 8860 -16 James, Will. . Hear my prayer..... ace ° 8943 12 
Chenoweth... Come let us sing (Recessional Anthem). . 8670 -15 James, Will. Jesus, our Lord, we adore Thee.. 8870 .12 
Edwards..... The 27th Psalm (The Lord is my light). . 8520 .16 = ae Ave Maria (SSAA).... ; . 8919 15 
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Mueller. Create in me a clean heart, O God... 8682 615 a O Saviour of the world.... ‘ 8694 A i 
Mueller. . Hast thou not known?... 8438 15 Gounod... Send out thy light....... . .8695 .20 
Mueller. . Laudamus Te.......... 8333 16 Handel.... Trust in the Lord (Largo, from ‘Xerxes’’).. 8696 12 1} 
Mueller. . Now thank we all our God......... 8551 16 James, Will. Jesus, our Lord, we adore Thee......... ‘i 8869 12 
Mueller. The Triumph-song (Anthem of Praise). 8324 .16 Macfarlane. . Saviour, like a shepherd lead us........ .8697 -16 
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FOR CHORUS GROUPS 
LET ALL MY LIFE BE MUSIC 


Chorus for Mixed Voices by Charles Gilbert Spross 


FOR SINGERS 
SALLY BROWN 


A Teashop Ditty 








R r verl I a re Price, 15< 
By obert Cove vv An effective arrangement of Mr. Spross’ inspiring song of the 
same name. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 
By John Philip Sousa 
Arr. for Men's Voices (1.T.B.B.) By Elmer A. Tidmarsh 
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FROM DAWN TO TWILIGHT 


Song by Irving A. Steinel 
SE ds see writin een canal Price, 50c 


Another engaging song by the composer of My Heart is a Haven. In pure ballad style, 
it offers splendid opportunities for interpretation 








THERE WILL ALWAYS BE A SPRING 
Song for High Voice by Charles Gilbert Spross..........Price, 50c 


Excellent for recital purposes, this bouyant song holds a splendid philosophy for us all. 
Melodic flow and genuine sentiment mark this tender, appealing 
number. The arrangement makes for good tonal balance. 


GIVE US THE TOOLS 


Pa" Chorus for Mixed Voices by William Dichmont 








THANK GOD FOR LIFE! 
Song for Medium Voice by William C. Steere............ Price, 50c 


A song distinguished for its graceful line and simple, yet impressive style. 
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By Carl Hahn, Arr. by Bruce Carleton................... Price, 50c 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER <u) The John Church Company 


Arr. for Two Pianos, Four Hands, by Michael Zadora. . .Price, $1.00 Theodore Presser Co., Distributors :: 1712 Chestnut St, Phila., Pa. 
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Joy Dawned Again (Easter Anthem), by Richard Keys Biggs; 
words by J. M. Neale. SSA, accomp’d. 15¢c. Moderately dif- 
ficult. Suitable text, with a great deal of strength in the fine 
melodic lines. Worthy of doing well. A good “Alleluia” for 
next Easter. (3) A Song of Courage, by Edward Shippen 
Barnes; words by James Montgomery (1822). SA, accomp’d. 
15e. Interesting song worthy of large chorus. Good text, 
spirited music. Girls will like it. Not easy. A good study 
as well as an addition to your sacred concert. (4) Stars of the 
Summer Night, by Joseph W. Brant; words by Henry W. Long- 
fellow. TTBB, accomp’d. 15c. Difficult range of voices for 
immature singers. An appropriate new setting of an old 
favorite for men’s voices. —Ruth Jenkin 

Compositions by Gustav Klemm: White Swans; words by 
Elizabeth Enelyn Moore. SSA, accomp’d. 15¢c. A truly beau- 
tiful song of medium difficulty. All the girls will say “Ah,” 


and work and work. No more need be said. —R. J. 

Lily Strickland Part-Songs: O, Come and Follow Me. SATB, 
accomp’d. 15c. Gay as a roundelay should be. Rather easy. 
A good study in style, and fun, too. —R. J. 

R. Deane Shure Choral Compositions: Anchored by the 
Grace of God; text based on Hebrews VI:19. SATB, with 
organ accomp’t ad lib. 18c. Difficult, with tendency to be 
spectacular. A modern interpretation of perils on the sea 


given scriptural meaning. —R. J. 
Galaxy Music Corporation, New York 

Galaxy Octavo: (1) The Ancient Hills, by David Monrad 
Johansen, ed. by Marshall Bartholomew; words by Ivar Aasen, 
English version by Robert B. Falk. TTBB, a cappella. 15c. 
The text describes the homeland of a sailor whose hardy spirit 
solace in the ruggedness of his native land. Difficult 
strong melody, and harmony that characterizes the 
A good chorus will enjoy the heartiness of this num- 
ber. (2) The Little French Clock, by Richard Kountz. SA, 
SATB, accomp’d. 12c, 15ce, resp. Also pub. for SSA and solo 
voice. I prefer the mixed chorus arrangement. This piece is 
attractive and tuneful and will be a favorite for encore pur- 
poses. Very easy. Choruses interested in bright, clever num- 
bers might well include this in their next concert. (3) Salu- 
tation of the Dawn, by Harvey Enders; text from the Sanskrit. 
TTBB, accomp’d. 15c. Theatrical in style, with emphasis on 
effect. The line “Look to this day—for it is life’ epitomizes 
the text. An accompaniment (piano or organ) in the “grand” 
style lends color. (4) The Tolling of a Bell (Piedmontese 
folk melody), freely arr. by Pietro Yon; English version by 
Jessie Gresham. SATB, a cappella. 15c. A tale of a moun- 
taineer who, upon answering the toll of the village church 
bell, comes upon the funeral procession of his loved one. The 
solemnity of the text does not mar the beauty of the music. 
Some splendid effects. (5) To a Firefly, by Marianne Genet; 
words by Blanche T. Hartman. SSA, a cappella. 12c. A num- 
ber of grace and delicate beauty. The high-school girls’ chorus 
will enjoy this piece. (6) I Wonder Does the Midnight Know, 
by Pietro Yon; words by Jessie Gresham. SATB, a cappella. 
15e. In setting the words to music, too many repetitious 
phrases result. Care needs to be taken to avoid monotony 
because of this redundancy. However, the musical aspects of 
the composition are excellent. Melodious and harmonious, mak- 
ing for singability. —L. J. D. 


finds 
parts, 
music. 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago 
Modern Choral Scores in Radio Idiom: (1) Go Down, Moses 
(Negro spiritual), arr. by Don Dixon. TTBB with treble trio, a 


cappella. l16c. For young moderns who like spirituals. Not 
too strange to be in good taste. Worthy of study. Interesting 
treatment in the modern mode. Colorful and easy. (2) Last 


Night the Nightingale, by Halfdan Kjerulf, arr. by Travis and 
Margaret Johnson; words by Christian Winther. SSAA, ac- 
comp’d. 20c. It is well to have girls do some four-part 
songs, and this is an easy one. They will be attracted by the 
radio style. (3) Rock-a-bye, Baby (folk lullaby), arr. by 
Harry Robert Wilson; additional words by arranger. SSAA, 
optional a cappella. 20c. Really fun. Easy. Audience, as 
well as student, appeal. A good encore number. Suitable for 
girls’ ensembles. (4) Row, Row, Row Your Boat (old round), 
arr. by Harry Robert Wilson. SSAA, a cappella. 16c. To 
sing for fun. Easy and in four parts, which recommends it. 
Girls will like it. (5) Some Folks, by Stephen Foster, arr. by 
Travis and Margaret Johnson. SSAA, accomp’d. 20c. A 
Stephen Foster song in a modern mode, which may seem sur- 
prising, but girls will enjoy singing’it. Rather nice treat- 
ment, and refreshing. (6) Stars of the Summer Night, by 
Isaac B. Woodbury, arr. by Don Dixon; words by Henry W. 
Longfellow. TTBB with treble trio, a cappella. 16c. Easy 
and interesting. It takes both of these qualities to make a 
modern setting of this old song a success. It won't take long 
to learn and will please your audience. —R. J. 


Raymond A. Hoffman Company, Chicago 

Selected Choral Series: (1) Angels Ever Bright and Fair, 
by Handel (air from “Theodora”), arr. by Lewys Thomas. SA, 
accomp’d. 12c. A good simple arrangement of an old classic. 
(2) Emitte Spiritum tuum (Send Forth Thy Spirit), by Fr. Jos. 
Schuetky; arrangement and English adaptation by Wayne 
Howorth. SSA, a cappella. 15c. A very fine three-part ar- 
rangement of a beautiful seven-part choral number. You and 
your girls will get a real thrill out of singing this great, but 
rather simple, music. (3) The Lost Chord, by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, arr. by Wayne Howorth; words by Adelaide Anne 
Proctor. SAB, accomp’d. 15c. Particularly good if you have 
only a few boys in your chorus; they will no doubt enjoy 
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singing this fine old song. The baritones have the melody some 
of the time, and an easy range. The number is very well and 
effectively arranged. (4) The Night Has a Thousand Eyes, by 
Catherine Allison Christie; words by Frances W. Bourdillon. 
SAB, accomp’d. 12c. A fine setting of a beautiful poem. Ex- 
cellent harmonic and dynamic effects and good part writing. 
Rather easy. (5) The Roamer, by Lewys Thomas; words by 
Bliss Carmen. TTBB, accomp’d. 15e. A good, frolicking 
number with a gypsy flavor. An easy range in all parts. 
Rather simple. —J. Russell Paxton 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Chicago 

Chorales for the Church Year: 
Bach; ed. by Frederick M. Otto, Ulrich Leupold, John W. 
Rilling; organ introductions by Gerhard Binhammer. SATB. 
40c. Twelve compositions listed in order of Lenten services. 
Each has a very appropriate organ (or piano) introduction. A 
very worth-while collection. —Francis H. Diers 

Russian Music, Editor, Peter D. Tkach: Bow Down Thine 
Ear, by Fatyeff-Tkach; text, from Psalm 86, by Hazel Stage- 
berg Tkach. A quiet and sustained setting of Psalm 86 in the 
Russian style, minus the usual extreme low range for basses; 
in fact, the voice ranges are easy enough for any choir. A 
good number. —F. H. D. 

Selected Octavo Series: Stodola Pumpa (Czech folk song), 
arr. by George F. Strickling. SATB. 15c. High-school singers 
will like this number. Snappy, lilting rhythm in cut time is 
contrasted with sections in 4/4 measure which are more sus- 
tained. Humming effects are used. The vowel and consonant 
combination in the words are very conducive to good rhythmic 
impulse and tone. —F. H. D. 


Lent Easter Cycle, by J. S. 


Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia 

Part Songs for Treble Voices: My Senorita. Music by H. P. 
Hopkins; words by Hilda Colvin. SA, accomp’d. 12c. An easy, 
attractive number with the South American touch.—R. W. G. 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York 

Collection of Part Songs and Choruses: (1) City Called 
Heaven (Negro spiritual), harm. and arr. by George W. Kem- 
mer. SATB with solo, a cappella. 15c. Good concert arrange- 
ment of the spiritual. Moderately easy. Must be sung with 
understanding to be effective. (2) Roll, Jordan, Roll (Negro 
spiritual), harm. and arr. by George W. Kemmer. SATB, a 
cappella. 15c. Intricate rhythms make this interesting. Will 
have to be carefully done. Melodic lines easy to sing. A 
song with lots of spirit. (3) Somebody’s Knocking at Your 
Door (Negro spiritual), harm. and arr. by George W. Kemmer. 
SATB, a cappella. 15ec. Easy. Contains a great deal of 
repetition, which will challenge the chorus to find variety in 
interpretation. Good as a concertized arrangement of a spir- 
itual. —R. J. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

Schirmer’s Secular Choral Music: (1) Two Rounds: Heigh- 
ho, Sing Heigh-ho! and I Fear Thy Kisses, Gentle Maiden! 
Music by Rudolph Schirmer. Three equal voices, a cappella. 
16c. These rounds should prove agreeable to singers and audi- 
ence alike: they have a charming Old English flavor, and the 
choral effect is very pleasing when they are sung, as indicated, 
by equal voices. (2) To Cherry Blossoms, by Robert Kelly; 
words by Robert Herrick. Round for three treble voices, a 
cappella. 10c. An appropriate setting for the Herrick poem. 
The dainty melody and interesting choral effects should make 
it fun to sing and useful for concert purposes. (3) The Bells 
of Aberdovey (Welsh folk song), arr. by Bryceson Treharne; 
Welsh words traditional; English words by the arranger. SSA, 
accomp’d. 16c. An attractive arrangement of the lovely and 
familiar old Welsh song. The parts are not difficult and lie 
within medium range for all voices. Interesting, and suitable 
for high-school use. (4) Megan’s Fair Daughter (Welsh folk 
song), arr. by Bryceson Treharne; Welsh words traditional; 
English words by the arranger. SSA, accomp’d. 16c. Another 
pleasing and easy concert arrangement of a beautiful old mel- 
ody. Recommended for junior as well as senior-high-school 
groups. (5) A Memory, by Rudolph Ganz, arr. by Kenneth 
Downing; words by Minnie K. Breid. SSA, accomp’d. 10c. The 
added parts are in keeping with the original and make possible 
a beautiful ensemble. This is a lovely song, worthy of study 
and concert use. It is not difficult vocally, but will require 
careful preparation. —Anne Grace O'Callaghan 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 

Songs of the Ukraine: The Choomack 
Alexander Koshetz after S. Liudkevich; 
Myron Schaeffer. SATB, a cappella. 1lé6c. 
ment which will take more than a little effort to learn. 
while to work on and should program well. 

Witmark Choral Library: (1) Cindy (American folk song), 
arr. by Kenneth Winstead. SATB, a cappella. l15c. Here's a 
eatchy American folk song which will measure up to folk 
songs of other nations. Medium difficulty. (2) An Easter 
Symphony, by Milton Rusch; text adapted from traditional, 
hymnodic, and scriptural sources. SATB, accomp’d. 30c. (24 
pp.) For three choirs—adult, youths’, and children’s—with 
organ or string quartet. Based on “Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 
Ones.” Text covers period from crucifixion to resurrection. 
Should be extremely effective. Not too hard. (3) Ida Red 
(American folk song), arr. by Kenneth Winstead. SATB with 
tenor solo, a cappella. 15c. A new folk song on the horizon. 
Should become popular and make a very good program number. 
Not difficult. —George Strickling 
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Conducting Class 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-FIVE 





his initial awkwardness begins to drop 
away. He stops to work with phrasing 
in the woodwinds. A crescendo presents 
the next problem, and he stops to en- 
courage the timid timpanist to make it. 
He falters, however, on a hold and the 
following resumption of tempo. A brief 
demonstration by the teacher helps him 
with this, and then his time is up. As he 
steps down, it is with the feeling that he 
did pretty well for the first time, that it 
wasn’t too hard, and that it was all over 
too quickly. 

During the last few minutes of the 
period, as the orchestra packs up and 
music is collected, those who have recited 
consult with the teacher and are given 
more detailed analyses of faults and good 
points. 

Very difficult problems are sometimes 
discussed and practiced in class when the 
orchestra is not present. But most of the 
work from this point on is done with the 
orchestra, the members of which seem to 
enjoy and learn from their experiences 
under these young conductors. The meet- 
ings take place twice weekly for the rest 
of the term. The other three days are 
devoted to continued technical work in 
class. The better conductors are given 
opportunity to conduct at student recitals 
or at original-composition concerts. 

So far, no Toscaninis have come forth, 
nor is this our goal. The class really 
serves to open new musical vistas to 
those students who would ordinarily over- 
look them. It gives a head start in or- 
chestration, composition, and conducting 
to those who wish to continue in these 
fields. It brings home to class and or- 
chestra alike the importance of teamwork 
in music making. Above all, it stresses 
the need for the richest possible musical 
and cultural background in order best to 
fulfill the interpretive requirements of 
great music. 





Notes 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE SIX 





ratings, state recognition will be granted 
and state certificates of awards made. 


Eastman School of Music. The thir- 
teenth annual Eastman School Festival 
of American Music opened April 13 and 
consisted of five successive evening 
performances. Howard Hanson, direc- 
tor of the school, is in charge of these 
annual events. This year’s festival con- 
ductors were, in addition to Mr. Hanson, 
Paul White, Frederick Fennell, Herman 
Genhart, and guest conductor Roy Har- 
ris. Soloists included Henry Cowell, 
Sylvia Muehling, and Robert Schulz, 
pianists, and Jacques Gordon, violinist. 
Each evening’s program was played by 
a different orchestra, the five orchestras 
comprising the Eastman School Junior 
Symphony, the Eastman School Senior 
Symphony, the Eastman-Rochester Sym- 
phony, the Eastman School Little Sym- 
phony, and the Rochester Civic Orches- 
tra. The last-named participated in a 
program of ballets given on the closing 
night of the festival, with Thelma 
Biracree as choreographer and stage di- 
rector. 


In-and-About New York City Music 
Educators Club. Next meeting, May 1. 
New secretary-treasurer is Gordon E. 
Bailey, 80 Washington Square East. 
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The Wartime Program in Action 





MADISON, WIS. The fourteenth an- 
nual Wisconsin music clinic for high- 
school students this year will be known 
as the Victory Corps Clinic and will be 
held at the University of Wisconsin, 
June 13-23. Dates were advanced and the 
length of the clinic shortened in order to 
give students and teachers a longer sum- 
mer for war work. The all-state band, 
orchestra, and chorus will lead in clinic 
activities and combine to give the closing 
festival concert on the last day. The band 
will be conducted by Raymond Dvorak, 
professor and band director at the Uni- 
versity; the orchestra, by Richard C. 
Church, director of instrumental music 
at West High School, Madison; the cho- 
rus, by John Finley Williamson, director 
of the Westminster Choir and president 
of Westminster Choir School, Princeton, 
N. J 


LENOIR, N.C. “Hardly a day passes 
when our own high-school music depart- 
ment is not called on for something [in 
connection with the war],” writes James 
C. Harper, director of the Lenoir High 
School Band and member of the executive 
committee of North Carolina Bandmas- 
ters Association. “One day we play for 
the departure of a group of local draftees. 
Another day we are asked for a bugler 
to blow taps at the funeral of some Lenoir 
boy who has died in the service. An- 
other day the local movie theatre is put- 
ting on some drive and wants some drum- 
mers and trumpeters to give a fanfare for 
the opening of the drive, and usually a 
larger group to play on the stage for the 
final night of the drive. The largest 
movie house in Lenoir has built a special 
collapsible stage as a supplement to the 
regular stage, as it is using our band so 
often it has found it necessary to have 
available a large enough stage to seat the 
band. Of course we are marching 
and leading parades for every drive and 
war effort in the city, and that means 
nearly every week for some organization 
or other. This week our own high school 
is putting on its own private bond-and- 
stamp-sale drive, and our musical groups 
are busy with that, too, just as we were 
when our school had its drive for metal 
scrap recently. 

“The same thing is going on all over 
this territory, and local communities are 
realizing as never before the value of 
their school music setups and the prac- 
tical angle of what music can do for a 
community. It is both a weapon for the 
war and an insurance for the future of 
music. 

“Incidentally, our band alumni now in 
war service are writing to us that the 
marching drill they received when stu- 
dent band members has saved them about 
a year’s time in entering the military 
forces and has earned many a promotion 
not otherwise possible.” 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. “To 
the 126 former members of the Benton 
Harbor High-School Band that are now 
in the armed forces, we of 1943 dedicate 
this 14th Annual Band Bust.” So begins 
the printed program of a recent concert 
by the junior- and_ senior-high-school 
boys’ bands of Benton Harbor, under the 
direction of Karl W. Schlabach. At the 
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bottom of the first page appears another 
note of interest: “A copy of this pro- 
gram is being sent to all former mem- 
bers of the bands now in the armed 
forces.” 


TEXAS. The monthly Victory Con- 
cert plan sponsored by the state depart- 
ment of education and the Texas Music 
Educators Association was described in 
some detail in the February-March issue. 
Since then we have received a_ photo- 
static copy of a letter addressed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., to the school administrators 
and music educators of Texas, on Feb- 
ruary 22. We quote: 

“I have recently learned of the out- 
standing contribution which the schools 
of Texas are making to the War Sav- 
ings Program through a series of Vic- 
tory Concerts. The enthusiasm with 
which the teachers, parents and students 
of your state have responded to these 
concerts is a fine example of the loyal 
and patriotic support being given to the 
War Savings Program by Americans 
everywhere. 

“Through the Victory Concerts, your 
schools have given significant financial 
assistance to the world-wide offensive 
now being waged by our country and its 
allies. The $1,250,000 invested in War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps would pay 
for 2 heavy bombers, 2 medium bombers, 
2 pursuit ships, and 2 medium tanks. 
Less concrete, but also of importance, is 
the contribution which these concerts 
have undoubtedly made in building morale 
and providing inspiration through good 
music. 

“It is my sincere hope that your re- 
maining four concerts will be even more 
successful than the first, and that they 
will be further distinguished by the par- 
ticipation of all schools that have not yet 
joined in this effort. 

“Will you express to all those who 
have had part in this worthwhile project 
my deep appreciation of their patriotic 
understanding and support of the War 
Savings Program.” 

3y March 9 the total amount of bond 
and stamp sales had risen to $2,580,913.85 

. 4 heavy bombers, 4 medium bomb- 
ers, 4 pursuit ships, and 4 medium tanks 
—and some left over! 


VIRGINIA. A state-wide contest for 
a Victory Corps song and march is un- 
der way, under the auspices of the state 
supervisor of music and the Music Sec- 
tion of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. Closing date is May 1. 

For the benefit of members who were 
unable to get to the annual meeting this 
year because of transportation and other 
wartime limitations, the Music Section is- 
sued a printed report covering the high- 
lights of the program, which was devoted 
to wartime music education. 


WILMETTE, ILL. Particularly nota- 
ble, perhaps, because of its locale—on the 
socially prominent North Shore of Chi- 
cago—was the Neighborhood Music Night 
held in Wilmette, February 22. The re- 
sult of an idea conceived by Daniel Da- 
vis, director of physical fitness for O.C.D., 
and Mary McKay, public-school music 


director, the event was sponsored by the 
Music Committee of O.C.D. More than 
300 persons turned out to take part in the 
informal community sings held in several 
private homes. The idea caught on im- 
mediately, and more Neighborhood Music 
Nights are planned, to be held according 
to a regular schedule. 

The MWCA Bulletin, which reports 
the event in its March 20 issue, is a 
monthly publication begun in February by 
the Music War Council of America and 
distributed free to M.W.C.A. “members, 
chapters, and all persons and groups in- 
terested in expanding the use of music 
for victory.” The M.W.C.A. suggests 
the adoption of the Neighborhood Music 
Night plan by other communities, with 
particular reference to the opening of 
Music Week on Sunday, May 2. “As the 
idea was worked out in Wilmette,” ex- 
plains the Bulletin, “interested persons 
were asked to open their homes and act 
as hosts and hostesses. The responsibil- 
ity of the hostess, who sometimes had an 
assistant, was to invite persons in her 
neighborhood to join in an evening of 
music in her home. To prepare for this, 
the steering committee prepared mimeo- 
graphed pages containing a list of songs, 
their verses, the preferred keys and ar- 
rangements, etc. Directors were ap- 
pointed for each meeting and rules were 
adopted governing the meetings as fol- 
lows: (1) Each person must walk to the 
home to which he has been invited. (2) 
A good time is to be had by all, with no 
refreshments. (3) Meetings are to start 
at 8 p.m. and close at 10 p.m. Neighbor- 
hood Sings were held in 18 homes in 
Wilmette the first night and the only 
rule broken was the last one. The par- 
ticipants ranged in years from 20 to 70. 
Some were church choir singers and 
others had some knowledge of music. 
These helped hold up the harmony for 
the many others who ‘just like music’ and 
were anxious to participate.” Publication 
offices of the MWCA Bulletin are at the 
headquarters of M.W.C.A., 20 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 


MINNESOTA. The band and orches- 
tra of East Junior High School in Du- 
luth held a Buy-a-Bond Concert in Feb- 
ruary, with a quota of $10,000. “We 
raised twice that amount and had 900 
people in attendance on a blizzardy eve- 
ning,” writes Elmer P. Magnell, band 
director, who promoted the venture with 
the assistance of James Swift, orchestra 
director. “A _ poster displaying ‘Der 
Fuehrer’s Face’ became blackened grad- 
ually as 10 per cent of any home room 
bought or sold stamps. Several rooms 
have 70 or 80 per cent active students 

20,000 isn’t a bad figure.” (We 
agree. ) 

The Music Department of St. Cloud 
Technical High School sent a letter to 
450 of its alumni in the armed services. 
“We want you to know that the students 
and faculty at Tech are thinking of you 
and deeply appreciate the way you are 
representing us,” it said, among other 
things. “Music contests and trips with 
the football teams are memories of the 
ee All of the schools help in the 
scrap drives. Just the other week we col- 
lected 150 motors from  spring-wound 
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Mamaroneck (New York) High-School A Cappella Choir sings Christmas carols in Grand Central 
Station under the leadership of Director of Music F. Colwell Conklin (see February-March Issue). 


phonographs. So you see, we are 
all in it and really trying to do our part 
even though our assignments are not as 
great or important as we would like. Our 
hope is that we shall be able to preserve 
the kind of community to which you will 
be proud to return.” 

St. Cloud, too, has its Victory Concert 
series, in which all school music groups 
are taking part. War bonds and stamps 
are sold at the concerts. 

On Sunday, February 28, the Catholic 
schools of St. Paul gave a Schools at 
War program in the St. Paul Auditorium, 
with “Conserve, Serve, Save, and Pray” 
as their theme. Tableaux, rifle drills, civil 
air patrol demonstrations, flag drills, and 
narrations were combined with music in 
dramatizing the various aspects of the 
theme. General chairman was the Rev. 
Roger J. Connole, military chairman was 
Lt. Col. J. R. Connolly, and Francis N. 
Mayer directed the music. 


OHIO. In late October the first of a 
series of Victory Sings was held in Co- 
lumbus, under the sponsorship of the Ohio 
Music Education Association, inaugurat- 
ing a state-wide program of such sings 
organized by Edith Keller, state super- 
visor of music. This event was truly an 
outstanding example of community co- 
Operation, in which Ohio State Univer- 
sity, the Columbus Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, the Columbus Boy Choir, Columbus 
and Franklin County Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the Ministerial Association, 
church clubs of the city, the State De- 
partments of Education and Agriculture, 
music clubs, various civic organizations, 
and pupils from the city schools under 
their music supervisor, Kenneth R. KeHer, 
participated. Since that time, the Victory 
Sings have been carried to communities 
in every corner of the state. 
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PELICAN, LA. Concrete evidence 
that the Wartime Program for Music 
Education need not be limited to the 
school field was the V .. . — for Victory 
Piano Recital given on March 23 by the 
pupils of Mrs. J. B. Brown, a private 
teacher and member of the Louisiana Mu- 
sic Education Association. The program 
was in four parts: (1) “The Folk Songs 
of Our Great Nation,” (2) “Military 
Airs as Appropriate Today,” (3) “A 
Salute to the United Nations,” (4) “Offi- 
cial Songs of the United States.” 


LARAMIE, WYO. On February 22 
the Laramie Plainsmen High-School 
3and, directed by Archie O. Wheeler, 
gave a Music Victory Bondbardment 
Concert. Admission was by the purchase 
of war stamps or bonds, of which $88.05 
worth were sold. The orchestra gave a 
Victory Concert about two weeks later, 
but returns are not available at this writ- 
ing. Mr. Wheeler, who is director of 
instrumental music in the Laramie public 
schools, is also president of the Wyoming 
Music Educators Association. 


ILION, N. Y. More than 250 of the 
1,350 students enrolled in the schools of 
Ilion took part in a Concert of Music of 
the Allies. This number included the Ju- 
nior Band of 50; the Junior-High-School 
Girls’ Choir of 80; the Varsity Choir of 
80, augmented by members of the Alumni 
Choir; and the Senior Band; a demon- 
stration was given by 40 drummers. On 
the program were compositions by Eng- 
lish, Canadian, Australian, South Ameri- 
can, and United States composers. The 
annual operetta has been given up for the 
duration; in its place will be a special 
program involving several hundred stu- 
dents instead of only the forty or so who 
would appear in an operetta. 


MICHIGAN. Nazareth College and 
Academy, of Nazareth, Mich., in cooper- 
ation with Barbour Hall Junior Military 
School and St. Camillus School of Nurs- 
ing, presented a Victory Program in Kal- 
amazoo in February. The program was 
dedicated to all members of the armed 
services, and proceeds went to the Chap- 
lains Aid Association. Participating groups 
were the Nazareth Orchestra, the Bar- 
bour Hall Cadets, the Nazareth College 
Glee Club, the Nazareth Academy Cho- 
rus, and the Nazareth College Verse 
Choir. Father Bernard Hubbard gave 
the address. 


LOS GATOS, CALIF. Los Gatos 
Union High School has organized all 
physical-education classes, including both 
boys and girls, into military marching 
platoons, writes Charles S. Hayward, 
president of Bay District, California- 
Western Music Educators Conference. 
The school band, which also plays for the 
departures of draftees, supplies the music 
for the marching drill. Recently the en- 
tire school marched in a High-School 
Victory Corps parade headed by the band. 
The next scheduled parade, at the time 
of Mr. Hayward’s report, was a com- 
munity affair for the Red Cross, utilizing 
the same school groups. Assembly sing- 
ing of patriotic songs is stressed in the 
high school, and the music department 
supplies music for various community 
groups. A _ large-scale Music of the 
Americas Concert is projected for the 
near future. 


ESSEX, IOWA. Essex High School, 
which some months ago was the second 
Iowa school accorded the honor of dis- 
playing the glass-encased Liberty Brick 
awarded to the schools of the state for 
their participation in the Schools at War 
Program of the Treasury Department, 
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and which, incidentally, was the first 


SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA WORKS Sor, ua due ene aa 
honor, has done outstanding work in 
salvage, war-stamp sales, and various 


ia R | CG E D c 0 BR S GC H 0 0 L Q U D G E T S High-School Victory Corps activities. As 


far back as last October, 55 tons of 
° ° . scrap, or an average of 1,164 pounds per 
Authentic, Unabridged, Full-Size Scores of the student, were collected, and $1,100.75 


Famous HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY worth ‘of war stamps. were: sold in con 


nection with homecoming. Again, on 
Armistice Day, $128.30 worth of stamps 





1943 NATIONAL CONTEST LIST Extre were sold. These are impressive figures 

Full Parts for a high school of only ninety-five stu- 

eo cia ry os ppd on My dents. Superintendent Fred R., Prusha 

LDMARK—"Sakuntala" Overture . ; 13. 16.75 35 ‘rote a Victory Corps song ich is 

PROKOFIEFF—Classical Symphony 300 8.50 13.75 1725 35 wrote a Victory Corps song, which i 

sung by the students in two parts, and 

CLASS B has composed a number of other patriotic 
HAYDN—"The Clock" Symphony 2.50 7.00 1225 15.75 .35 —- 

STRAUSS—Tales from the Vienna Woods 2.00 5.50 9.50 11.75 .30 


ANACONDA, MONT. The Ana- 
conda public schools held their third war- 
stamp concert on February 9, this one 
given by the Soldiers Memorial Band, 
OWN yo UR OWN For Classroom Use directed by H. E. Hamper, assisted by 
ORCHESTRA LIBRARY HAMPTON MINIATURE the grade-school string instrument. stu- 


dents and the Junior Orchestra, directed 
The HAMPTON STANDARD OR- ARROW SCORES by Harriet MacPherson. The program 
CHESTRA LIBRARY is designed pri- [At l¢ the cost of imported editions | 


And Many Other Outstanding Compositions 
For School Symphony Orchestras 











closed with community singing. The 
fourth concert of the series took place on 


marily for school needs . . . Budget | Vol. 1 Works of Rimsky-Korsakow $1.00 Saat, © s “evthan er age . 
problems are eliminated entirely . . . | Vol. 2 Mozart and Gluck Overtures 1/00 March 9 and featured the high-school or- 
Vol. 3 Beethoven Overtures. . 1.00 chestra, under the direction of Mr. 
ty Rp | seeng + ee wee Vol. 4 fochethowshy—Seredio—Enesco— Hamper 
or less than normal ren okofie 1.25 ‘ ; 

: H ; a Vol. 5 Stravinsky Ballets ' 1.75 ; eT a , 
pitas... Rese eocbestation le Bane. | Vel 6 sete Cremase~ KANSAS CITY, MO. “If you hear 
somely bound and printed, and packe Tschaikowsk y—Dvorak—Brahms— loud ‘oompahs’ and ‘toots’ coming across 

u I toot g@ act 
in a strong utility-box labelled for library Goldmark . . . 1.00 oy ig soma ; P teva 
the side lawn and look out and see your 


storage . . . Write for complete list of | Vol. 7 French Suites and Overtures— cB: cdl age hesqutes Or P rel 
compositions and illustrated descriptive Debussy-Berlioz-Bizet............ 1.00 neighbor s windows vib ating, don’t be 
: = ee ee alarmed. Probably it’s just Dr. Mabelle 

material. Send for Descriptive Catalogue : 
Glenn and her blackout brass quartet 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION making a war music ‘laboratory’ test. And 


should you yearn to join in the chorus of 























R. C. A. Building Radio City New York ‘Love’s Old Sweet Song,’ or ‘Swanee 
River,’ step right over and sing, Miss 
ES a a a cc ccs Glenn invites. That’s the idea of the 


thing—to get neighbors by the block and 
apartment dwellers by the building to find 
entertainment together, she explains.” 
Thus the Kansas City Star, in describing 


Yes, we must use music to help sell war bonds the wartime program initiated by Mabelle 


Glenn, director of public-school music. 
-=os But we must BUY our share, too ! The Star went on to explain how the 

schools are meeting the wartime demand 
for home and neighborhood entertain- 
ment; for a shift in emphasis from large 
high-school bands, orchestras, and cho- 
ruses to the development of small song- 
leader groups and instrumental groups; 
for the learning of pertinent songs by 


EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC pupils and parents—in which the latter 














are generally taught by the former. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. A series of pa- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER triotic sings in city stores was given 


in January and February by choral units 


Howarp Hanson, Director from Jefferson County schools, according 
RayMonpD Witson, Assistant Director to an announcement by Helen McBride, 
county schools music supervisor. 
Undergraduate and Graduate Departments WAYNESBORO. VA. On March 21 


Waynesboro held its second wartime com- 
munity sing. As on the occasion of the 

SUMMER SESSION first, held in December and reported in 
JUNE 28—AUGUST 6, 1943 the January issue, between four and five 
hundred people defied a snowstorm to 

attend. Leader of the sing was H. Caleb 


FALL SESSION Cushing, head of the voice department, 


Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Day- 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1943—MAY 27, 1944 ton. Members of the High-School Vic- 


Eastman School of Music in Coast to Coast CBS Broadcasts tory Corps ushered. Sponsors aM the 
Each Thursday 3:30-4:00 P. M. EWT Inter-Civic Club Council and the Music 


Committee of the Waynesboro Education 
Council. When it was found that Capt. 


For further information address Henry H. Bach of the Army Special 

: Service School on the Washington and 

ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar Lee campus was in the audience, the 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC leader invited Captain Bach to sing for 
Rochester, New York the group. In response to the request, Cap- 


tain Bach sang two English ballads and 
Home on the Range, in the last of which 
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he was accompanied by humming from 
the audience. The second part of the sing 
was a musical vesper service, in which 
the First Presbyterian Choir appeared as 
a solo group in one number. General 
chairman of the sing was Charles Cald- 
well of the local high school, where the 
affair was held. 

Mary R. Spitzer, secretary of the Wil- 
son-Jackson School Music Committee, re- 
ports that at least half of the “American 
Songs for Victory,” recommended for 
general learning by the National Insti- 
tute on Music Education in Wartime 
(held in Chicago last November), have 
been learned by most of the pupils in her 
school in grades 1-7 and that they hope to 
have all of them learned in grades 4-7 
by the end of the school year. 

When the wartime music activities of 
Waynesboro were announced on a recent 
M.E.N.C.-C.B.S. “Music on a Holiday— 
Music for Victory” broadcast, most of the 
classes at Wilson-Jackson School heard 
the broadcast. “Thank you so much for 
using our material,” writes Miss Spitzer. 
“Tt has helped the pupils to be very much 
interested in their work, when they find 
that it is being recognized by such an 
organization.” 


EMPORIA, KAN. A series of thir- 
teen half-hour radio programs featuring 
music and dramatic entertainment was 
given recently by Kansas State Teachers 
College and broadcast by a chain of eight 
Kansas radio stations on behalf of the 
Kansas War Bond Commission. Based 
on vital regional and national themes, the 
programs are written and directed by 
Orien Dalley, professor of music, and R. 
Russell Porter, professor of speech. Fea- 
tured organizations included the symphony 
orchestra and band, directed by Mr. 
Dalley, and the Madrigalian Singers, di- 
rected by O. J. Borchers. After the pro- 
grams began, December 5, the sale of 
war bonds and stamps in Kansas in- 
creased significantly, reports George H. 
Phillips. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in co6peration 
with leaders in various organizations in- 
terested in developing song leaders, 
started a 14-week Song _ Leadership 
Course on February 1. Meeting on 
Monday evenings, the course is directed 
by Harry R. Wilson, assistant professor 
of music education, in codperation with 
the following members of the staff of the 
Department of Music and Music Educa- 
tion: Norval L. Church, associate profes- 
sor of music education and past-president 
of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia; Peter W. 
Dykema. professor emeritus of music ed- 
ucation; Elbert K. Fretwell, professor of 
education; James L. Mursell, professor 
of education and head of the Department 
of Music and Music Education; Lilla 
Belle Pitts, associate professor of music 
education and president of M.E.N.C. 
Visiting speakers and song leaders in- 
clude Raymond Kendall, music codrdin- 
ator, U.S.O. Program Services; Captain 
John J. Morrissey, U. S. Army; and 
Augustus D. Zanzig, consulting expert on 
music, U. S. Treasury Department. Aim 
of the course is to develop song leaders 
for mass meetings, school assemblies, 
U.S.O. centers, civic clubs, churches, 
homes, and other places where informal 
group singing can be enjoyed. 


DETROIT. The Free Press on Feb- 
ruary 7 reported an interview with Fow- 
ler Smith, director of music in the Detroit 
public schools and second vice-president 
of M.E.N.C., in which he described the 
new program of music education in that 
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bee 


ALBUM 
for Beginners Orchestra 


Compiled and Arranged 


by 
ROSARIO BOURDON 
Playable for 


Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartet or Orchestra 


@ Contains a collection of 39 best known very easiest grade 
compositions for concert and recreation. Every instrument 
book has both the SOLO or LEAD part in Unison and the 
HARMONY part, on two separate lines. All instruments are 
playable together. 


@ Provides every player with the melody for home playing and 
at the same time, the regular harmony part for ensemble or 
orchestra playing. 


@ Here is music for every purpose which is a pleasure to play. 
There are no confusing cue notes, no 1/16th or dotted 1/8th 
notes, no difficult keys or rhythms. In fact, just as easy as 
it is possible to be. 


@ This is truly a collection which will thrill the young players 
and their parents and prove a pleasant way to rapid prog- 


Published for All Instruments 
PRICE: each book 35/7 


PIANO CONDUCTOR — 65c 
Sample Ist Violin book sent free 


Write Joday 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





MELODy & HARMONY 


ress. 
ADESTE FIDELES HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT ITISKET, ITASKET 
AMARYLIS LAUTERBACH 
AMERICA LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY, Waltz 
AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL LULLABY (Brahms) 
AN OLD LEGEND MARINE SONG MARCH 
AT PIERROT’S DOOR MERRY WIDOW WALTZ 
BEAUTIFUL HEAVEN MY BONNIE 
BICYCLE BUILT FOR TWO MY COUNTRY, ‘TIS OF THEE 
BROTHER JOHN NOW THE DAY IS OVER 
CARNIVAL OF VENICE O NO, JOHN 
CHORAL ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 
CHRISTMAS BELLS PASSING BY 
CIELITO LINDO REUBEN AND RACHEL 
COME THOU ALMIGHTY KING SICILIAN CHANT 
CUCKOO (The) SILENT NIGHT 
DAISY BELL SOUTHERN SKIES 
FLYING ACE MARCH SUPPER SONG 
FOX AND GOOSE THEME FROM THE SURPRISE SYMPHONY 
GOD OF OUR FATHERS TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR 
GOOD-NIGHT, LADIES WHISPERING HOPE 
HAIL, HAIL, THE GANG’S ALL HERE Scales and Exercises in Rhythm 


Publishers: EMIL ASCHER, Inc., Established 1879 
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ASSEMBLY "s.., COLLECTION 


' Compiled by C. Guy Hoover 


Songs they like to sing 

and will sing! 
The Assembly Collection provides over 
200 part songs, hymns, school and col- 


lege songs and patriotic melodies that 
young people have always loved to sing. 


One well bound book (256 pages) takes 
the place of half a dozen other collec- 
tions—fills every assembly singing need. 
The durable cloth binding lasts for 
years, makes frequent replacement un- 
necessary. 








Half a million copies are in use today! 
An approval copy shows why— 





Send for yours. 


Price $1.00 
$85.00 per hundred, net. 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
CHICAGO 
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city—a program whose aim is a singing 
nation rather than the development of a 
few artists. The opening this semester of 
a class in song leading marked the first 
formal change in the music curriculum. 
All schools have a list of “must” songs, 
which includes folk songs, patriotic songs, 
humorous songs, and songs considered 
psychologically well suited for singing 
during emergencies such as blackouts and 
air raids. 

Cass, Mackenzie, Northeastern, and 
Central high schools are 100-per-cent 
participants in community singing, stu- 
dents of these schools even leading group 
singing in the elementary schools. There 
has been little change in emphasis in the 
music education program of the grade 
schools, in line with the general policy 
of avoiding undue nervous excitement of 
the younger children through continuous 
dwelling on the subject of war. 


MOBERLY, MO. Last June the Mo- 
berly Victory Chorus, a community 
organization, was formed by Mrs. Hart- 
ley Estill and Mrs. Edmund Burke, upon 
the suggestion of Mrs. Lyman McDon- 
ald, county chairman of physical fitness, 
in connection with the Randolph County 
Civilian Defense recreational program. 
Growing to a membership of 65 during 
the summer and fall, and appearing on 
numerous patriotic programs, the chorus 
organized formally with Leah Williams 
as president and Mrs. Will Fleming, ad- 
visory board chairman. In September, 
C. V. Osterloh of Moberly High School 
organized the Victory Symphony Orches- 
tra of 40 members, and upon his sug- 
gestion the chorus and orchestra joined 
forces for eight weeks of rehearsal cul- 
minating in a joint benefit concert to 
climax the chorus’ campaign to raise funds 
for Christmas kits for service men. Prior 
to the concert, more than 3,000 residents 
of the county had contributed to the fund. 
Gift packages were sent to men in camps 
in the United States and serving overseas. 


GILIS COUNTY, VA. Lyle M. 
Smith, director of music, reports that the 
high-school band of 116 players and the 
grade-school band of 90 have been play- 
ing for many war activities, such as 
Victory O.C.D. programs, Victory par- 
ades, and send-offs for draftees. 


CHICAGO. Mabel Burriss Swanstrom, 
director of music at Tilden Technical 
High School, has organized an R.O.T.C. 
chorus, which the students have named 
Tilden’s Singing Cadets. 


FRESNO, CALIF. This month marks 
one year of “singing for victory” for the 
Fresno State College Charm Chorus. As 
far back as last December the chorus had 
sung before an estimated total of 60,000 
soldiers. In expressing his appreciation 
of the chorus last year, General Fales, 
commanding officer of the Infantry Train- 
ing Center at Camp Roberts, wrote, “It 
is my wish that the Charm Chorus make 
Camp Roberts their military home.” In 
response to this honor, the chorus pledged 
its first loyalty to the Camp Roberts 
I.T.C. In addition to appearing in party- 
concerts featuring choral works, solos, 
community singing, and organized group 
dances, the Charm Chorus sings at the 
I.T.C. hospital and chapels. Officers and 
enlisted men of the I.T.C. have presented 
a bronze trophy to the chorus. In ac- 
knowledging it, the chorus president said, 
“So long as you keep fighting for victory, 
we'll continue to sing for the same pur- 
pose.” 
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WYOMING. The Wyoming Treasury 
Department War Savings Staff. pro- 
moted a Schools at War Jeep Campaign 
from March 20 to April 19, wherein all 
schools were urged to present Victory 
Concerts by their bands and orchestras, 
with admission by the purchase of war 
stamps and bonds. 


LOUISIANA. The winning High- 
School Victory Corps march song, writ- 
ten by Frank Lee, of Fair Park High 
School, Shreveport, was performed by 
the U. S. Navy School of Music Band 
and Chorus on the C.B.S.-M.E.N.C. 
“Music on a Holiday — Music for Vic- 
tory” broadcast, April 13. 


In Alexandria, under the direction of 
Robert C. Gilmore, the Bolton High- 
School Band and small music groups have 
presented several very interesting and 
well-done programs for service men, re- 
ports Addison Wall, chairman of Region 


Seven, N.S.B.O.V.A. 





Music in Industry 





Fee EDUCATORS today are facing a 
new vista of problems in relation to 
the possible role of music in industry. 
Up to the present time there has been no 
substantial experimental work or reliable 
appraisal of the possibilities in this field. 
The problem is full of new fields for ap- 
plied music, but it is exceedingly intri- 
cate and calls for much study. I there- 
fore wish to call attention to what seems 
to me to be the best experimental ap- 
proach that I have found recorded to 
date. It is by Harold Burris-Meyer in 
the January number of the journal 
Mechanical Engineering. For a pioneer- 
ing experiment, his grasp of the problem 
and the conditions controlled are good. 

Mr. Burris-Meyer set himself the spe- 
cific problem “Does music in the factory 
influence the production rate?” He re- 
ports the following findings statistically 
through telling graphs: (1) The dif- 
ference between the production rate for 
sixteen experienced employees one week 
before and one week after the installa- 
tion of music was 6 per cent in favor of 
the latter. (2) For 100 employees of all 
degrees of experience, the difference 
amounted to 11 per cent in favor of the 
installation. (3) This favorable show- 
ing for the music installation began with 
a minimum and resulted in a gradual in- 
crease in the favorable effect during a 
period of eight weeks. (4) When work 
requiring a high degree of manual dex- 
terity and sense of timing was involved, 
the favorable effect of music was still 
evident. (5) The work situation proved 
more attractive after the installation of 
music, as shown by a tendency of the 
workers to linger instead of rushing 
away at the close of work. (6) Mon- 
day morning absences were greatly re- 
duced after the installation of music. (7) 
The effect of the music was different at 
different periods of the day. 

The importance of this problem of 
music in industry cannot be overesti- 
mated. The need of experiment is man- 
datory. The question is not simply one 
of “take it or leave it” but rather one of 
training personnel and pursuing scienti- 
fic analysis of the situation. The find- 
ings above quoted, although favorable, do 
not justify Tom, Dick, and Harry’s im- 
posing these conditions upon an industry 
indiscriminately. —Cari E. SEASHORE 
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How Jo Make Victory Sings 
A Big Success 

Harry Robert Wilson's new book LEAD A SONG! is 
packed full of practical and novel ideas for making 
Victory Sings and all other types of assembly singing 
tremendously successful. It tells you how to make 
everybody sing and enjoy doing so. You'll get a great 
“kick” out of the results of using its easily followed but 
wonderfully effective ideas. 

Successful sings build morale. Morale is an aid to 
victory. Victory is our goal. Read LEAD A SONG! fol- 


low its suggestions, and you will be an important factor 
in attaining that goal. 


We guarantee you will like LEAD A SONG! 
$1.50 postpaid 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 
432 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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Ernest Hurtcueson, President 


| 
JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL | 
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July 5 to August 13, 1943 
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Its regular program in all branches of music 
Sd ; 
Special intensive courses applicable to the war effort 
One-week ‘‘refresher’ courses in repertoire and teaching aids 


Program for high school students 


Catalog on request 
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MUSIC EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


by JOHN W. BEATTIE and LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


In the summer of 1941, Messrs. Curtis and Beattie made a three-month tour of South 
America as the official representatives of M.E.N.C. Under the auspices of the Pan American 
Union, and in coéperation with the Office of the Coérdinator of Inter-American -Affairs, the 
tour covered 17,000 miles and penetrated into seven southern republics—Colombia, Ecuador, 


Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 


Reprinted fromthe Journal, the official report of the tour is available in a 32-page illustrated 
booklet. Price 25c each, with a discount of 20% if purchased in quantities up to 100. 


Purchased in lots of 100 or over, 15c each. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, Suite 840,64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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BAND MUSIC FOR YOUR 


Victory 
Program 


Full Band 
AIR _* CADETS March— 
G. E. Holmes... $0.75 


AMERICAN MELODIES 
Series I, Arr. by P. Yoder 75 


AMERICAN MELODIES 

Series II, Arr. by P. Yoder 75 
AMERICAN MELODIES 

Series III, Arr. by P. Yoder 75 


AMERICADE Selection of 
Patriotic Songs 


E. De Lamater 2.00 

Symphonic Band 3.75 
AMERICAN RHAPSODY 

Newell H. Long .. 4,00 

Symphx nic Band 6.00 


$2.00 additional 
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Bugle B 


MARINES MARCH, THE 


Introducing The Marines’ 
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Hymn, Ed Chenette 75 
NATIONAL GUARD MARCH 

Castro Carazo s ee 
PAN AMERICAN FANTASY 

. A. Rauterkus..... 4.50 

Sym phonic Band.... ?.00 
UNITED AMERICA March 

Ernest Weber.......... » Whe 
VICTORY OVERTURE 

i: eee . 4.50 

Symphonic Band . 7.00 


WITH FREEDOM’S FLAG 
Ce ncert March, J. Olivadoti.... 1.50 
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YANKEE DOODLE Symphonic 
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Newell H. Long 4.00 

Symphonic Band . 6.00 
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Vocational Music Course 





OUR AND A HALF YEARS AGO, Morris E. 

Siegel, director of vocational and adult 
education in New York City, telephoned 
Franklin J. Keller, principal of the 
Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
and informed him of a problem that had 
been presented by the principal of one 
of New York City’s high schools: Several 
students in Principal X’s school were in- 
tent upon becoming professional musi- 
cians; they were not interested in chem- 
istry, French, algebra, etc.; they did not 
intend to go to college; and, above all, 
they were talented performers who had 
been studying their instruments since 
“knee-high” days. Would the Vocational 
High School consider adding a music 
course to its curriculum? Here was a 
proposal stemming not from the phil- 
osophy of an educator, but from the 
wishes of boys and girls. Was the Voca- 
tional High School prepared to meet it? 

Before it was decided to give a regular 
vocational music course at Metropolitan— 
to be offered on the same basis as the 
other vocational courses in photography, 
seamanship, beauty culture, etc.—Dr. 
Keller consulted with musicians, edu- 
cators, and laymen. A conference was 
held in the meeting room of the New 
York City Board of Education, under 
the auspices of the Advisory Board on 
Industrial Education. Those who at- 
tended included Olin Downes, Deems 
Taylor, Walter Damrosch, Jacques 
Malkin, Walter Fischer, Alfred Wallen- 
stein, Jack Rosenberg (president of 
Local 802, A.F.M.) and George H. Gart- 
lan (director of music in the New York 
City Public Schools). It was the unan- 
imous opinion at this conference that the 
Advisory Board on Industrial Education 
recommend to the Board of Education 
that orchestral music be given as a reg- 
ular vocational subject at Metropolitan. 
This distinguished body, which later in- 
cluded Mrs. Samuel A. Lewisohn, Mrs. 
Randolph Guggenheimer, William Fein- 
berg, Harry Meyers, C. E. Beers, and 
André Kostelanetz, was set up as an 
Advisory Commission for Vocational 
Music. The functions of this Commission 
cover visits to the school, advice and 
guidance on subject matter, equipment 
and supplies, and publicity. Committees 
are set up for consultation on specific 
problems, as for example, the committee 
on graduation and diplomas, including 
Mr. Gartlan, Mr. Malkin and Mr. Wal- 
lenstein, which decides after performance 
examinations whether students should 
continue in the vocational music course. 

Regardless of the aspirations of the 
boys and girls “in” vocational music, 
whether they lock forward to places in 
symphony orchestras, dance bands, or 
private teaching, “their backgrounds,” as 
Mr. Rosenberg stated, “must insure good, 
solid musicianship.” 

The school day at Metropolitan is 
divided into eight periods, six of which 
are devoted to the vocational studies and 
two to nonvocational, or academic, work, 
such as English and social science. There 
is, of course, time allotted for physical 
education. The daily music program in- 
cludes two periods of orchestra and band 
(dance band included), one period of his- 
tory of music, one period of composition, 
one period of practice on a secondary 
instrument or in the chorus, and, in the 


case of orchestral players, one period of 
piano instruction. Students entering as 
pianists are given an orchestral instru- 
ment, so that they may participate in the 
orchestra and broaden their musical back- 
ground. 

In conjunction with its vocational 
music course, Metropolitan offers full- 
time instruction in music-instrument re- 
pair. Pupils majoring in music may par- 
ticipate in this activity on an elective 
basis. 

Since the course of study does not in- 
clude instruction on the primary instru- 
ment, all students must study with a 
private teacher in conjunction with their 
school work. Fortunately, the school has 
a regular academic annex for students 
who wish to prepare for college. In the 
case of these pupils, only four periods a 
day are devoted to music, while four are 
assigned to academic subjects. 

At present, the number of students en- 
rolled is 110. The number of incoming 
students each term is limited to 30. The 
bases for admittance to the course are 
performance, ability, and age. The music 
faculty consists of six teachers, five as- 
signed to the vocational music work and 
one in charge of the music instrument re- 
pair shop. Every teacher has had spe- 
cialized and professional experience in 
some phase of music. There is one teacher 
of woodwinds, one of brasses, one of 
strings, and one of theory and composi- 
tion. 

In so far as placement after gradua- 
tion is concerned—which is a very im- 
portant factor in judging the worth of 
any given vocational subject—we are not 
yet in a position to offer any definite 
conclusions because of the few graduates 
we have had in the four odd years of our 
existence. However, I may cite several 
cases where students, graduates, and 
undergraduates have been working in 
well-paying music positions: 

(1) A. S.—18 years of age, drummer, 
member of A.F.M., plays with Ray- 
mond Scott’s orchestra; 

(2) P. M—20 years of age, string 
bass player, member of A.F.M., for- 
merly with Leo Reisman’s orchestra, at 
present with Teddy Shayne’s orchestra; 

(3) A. I—19 years of age, oboe and 
clarinet player, same affiliations as above; 

(4) J. G—19 years of age, string 
bass player, member of A.F.M., plays 
with Arkansas Symphony Orchestra; 

(5) R. B.—20 years of age, violinist 
and violist, winner of fellowship at Cur- 
tis Institute of Music, plays with Phila- 
delphia N.Y.A. Orchestra: 

(6) S. B—20 years cf age, pianist, 
member of A.F.M., plays with Isham 
Jones’ Orchestra; 

(7) H. J.—20 years of age, trumpet 
player, plays in hotel orchestra in Vir- 
ginia. 

(Names will be furnished upon re- 
quest. ) 

As our experiences increase, we find 
ourselves constantly making changes, 
either in our course of study—such as 
stressing sight singing in order to im- 
prove the sight-reading ability of our 
young musicians—or in our contacts with 
the professional field. 

Undoubtedly, there are many JOURNAL 
subscribers who have given much thought 
to the idea of vocational music. Since 
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our work has always reflected the opin- 
jons and suggestions of the educator, the 
professional musician, and the layman, 
we shall look forward to your reactions. 

—Jutius G. GRossMAN 


NOTE: Since Metropolitan Vocational 
High School is one of the few high schools 
in the country offering a full-time voca- 
tional music course, the author offers to 
send additional material, such as pam- 
phlets and circulars, to readers who request 
it. He may be addressed in care of the 
music department of the school. 
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cigar-box fiddle. Service men all over 
the country are telling us that the accor- 
dion player, the guitar player, the hill- 
billy band, and the barbershop quartet are 
making notable contributions. That this 
type of music could be more effective 
with the benefit of encouragement and 
instruction goes without saying, and if 
such resourcefulness is of value in camps 
or on the sea, it can also be of value to 
those left at home. 

All of these things present additional 
obligations and additional challenge to 
the already overworked school music 
teacher. The accomplishment of them is 
her contribution to survival through a 
world crisis. 

In addition to the needs of the service 
men, there are those of the home com- 
munity which can be met by public-school 
music. Defense councils all over the 
country are asking for more and better 
community activities for building com- 
munity unity and community spirit, for 
strengthening patriotic devotion, and for 
keeping up morale. Furthermore, as 
lack of transportation and economies of 
every kind tend to shut each community 
off by itself, the people of the community 
must be dependent upon themselves for 
the fellowship and diversion that will give 
them courage and renewed energy. Here 
the schools have an excellent opportunity 
to serve, by keeping their doors open in 
the evening for community affairs. Be- 
sides being of service to adults, this 
should certainly be one of the best ways 
of combatting the current wartime rise in 
child delinquency. In such community 
activities, school music can and should 
be most valuable. 

We can soon learn that music is truly 
the “universal language”—a language to 
be spoken by everyone within our na- 
tion, as well as one by means of which 
we can better understand all the peoples 
of the world. Certainly if we are ever 
to construct a world on a solid founda- 
tion, we must have understanding—more 
than we've ever achieved or dreamed of 
achieving. The universality of music is 
felt in direct ratio to one’s ability to speak 
the language himself. The people must 
make their own music; it must be exper- 
ienced by the masses of our’students. By 
teaching them the love of music, the 
enjoyment of it, and the ability to use it 
to fill their needs, we shall not only 
meet wartime needs, but we shall be 
building a residue of interest that will 
be a tower of strength after the war. A 
singing people can raise a song above the 
noise of battle and bullet-making ma- 
chinery into jubilant tones of victory and 
strong chords of reconstruction. To 
music educators fall the responsibility 
and the privilege of making us a nation 
of singing people. 
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| MARCHE SYMPHONIQUE 
| Composed and Scored by D. SAVINO 
The many important performances of this new American 
I work attest to its merits. Presented in concerts by Edwin 
Hl Franko Goldman, Graham T. Overgard, Joseph E. Maddy 
| and other prominent musical directors. 
HII 
| Standard Band, $5.00 Symphonic Band, $7.50 
| 
| 
| NEW! DISTINCTIVE! TIMELY! 
| Arranged by 
| Comin’ In On A Wing And A Prayet......cccccoscnonnnnnnnnne Paul Yoder 
UR ai cnichcisnstesviisceotencnentsiestonaninicceipmatiial Paul Yoder 
Manzanillo A Feist Publication ...ccccccccsossosssssnssinesnennsennesnesee Paul Yoder 
The Song Of The Seabees ..... chelanseienamumaniall Paul Yoder 
The Hills, The Devil And MacArthur Ce Graham T. Overgard 
Standard Band, 75¢ Symphonic Band, $1.25 
American Patrol .............. sscshiaanciseacpeagliabaiianetieingeaiaaaie Dave Bennett 
Standard Band, $1.50 Symphonic Band, $2.50 
Educational Division 
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New Arrangements 


THE MERRY WIDOW Selection 
Franz Lehar—Arr. S. E. Morris 


Transcribed for band by Frank A. Panella 

Full band $1.50. Symphonic $2.50 

Small orch. $1.25. Full $1.75 

Grand orch. $3.50. 

Full Score (orch.) $2.50 

Band and Orch. Same key. 

This number has been used on the Official 
Class “‘C’ National Orch. Contest. 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE Waltz 


Geo. Southwell—aArr. by Frank A. Panella 
Full Band with Conductor $1.50 


FAVORITE MEDLEYS 


BITS OF OLD TIME HITS No. | and 2 com- 
bined contains: ‘Hail, Hail, the Gang Is 


All Here,” “We Won't Go Home ‘Till 
Morning,” “When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home,” “Sailing, Sailing,” ‘Bugle 
Call,” “Red, White and Blue,” “‘Marching 


Through Georgia,” ‘Battle Cry of Free- 
dom,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” ‘Dixie 
Land,” “Yankee Doodle.” 

Arr. by Geo. A. Reeg. 


Full band $2.50 Orch., Small .85 Full $1.25 


BITS OF OLD TIME HITS No. 3 and 4 com- 
bined contains: “Garry Owen,” “St. Pat- 
rick’s Day,” “Irish Washerwoman,” “Pop 
Goes the Weasel,” ‘Wearing of the 
Green,” “Arkansas Traveler,” ‘Fishers 
Hornpipe,” “Auld Lang Syne,” “Old 
Folks at Home,” “Annie Laurie,” “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” “Turkey in the 
Straw,” “Reuben, Reuben.” 


Arr. by Geo. Reeg 
Full band $2.00. Orch., Small .85 Full $1.25 


BITS OF OLD TIME HITS No. 5 and 6 com- 
bined contains: “Funiculi - Funicula,” 
“Glory, Glory, Hallelujah,” ‘“‘How Dry I 
Am,” “Jingle Bells,” ‘Anvil Chorus,” 
“Anvil Polka,” “Orpheus,” “You're in 
the Army Now,” “Solomon Levi,” “Long, 
Long Ago,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” ‘Oh, 
Susanna” and “Jig.” 


Arr. by Louis Panella. 
Band and orchestra in same key 
Full band $2.00 Orch., Small .85 "Full $1.25 
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Functional Approach 





M32 EDUCATORS OF TODAY agree that 
interest and participation play lead- 
ing roles in the learning process. These 
two key words in modern educational 
theory, when applied to the teaching situ- 
ation, give vitality and meaning to the 
subject which is being taught, whether it 
be music or any other. These almost 
synonymous words provide the functional 
aspect needed in the true learning pro- 
cess, and when a given subject functions 
in the life of the child, purposeful, mean- 
ingful activity ensues. Even though the 
above statements are well known, obvious, 
and seem trite, many music educators 
continue an outmoded European studio 
type of instruction, which treats abstract 
knowledge, skills, and techniques as ends 
in themselves. It is not uncommon to 
find earnest teachers who are assisting 
their students in building potential ware- 
houses of skills, techniques, and abstract 
knowledge mastery; if the student were 
to ask why he must learn the F-sharp 
minor scale at a rapid metronome rate, 
the answer would probably be that such 
skills are “good for you and will help 
you later.” The truthful answer would 
be: “This is the way I was taught, and 
I know no other method.” 

The purpose of this paper is to bring 
again to the reader’s attention the im- 
portance of providing music instruction 
which has definite, direct meaning to 
those who are being taught (otherwise 
nothing is taught). If we will be hon- 
est with ourselves, most of us will admit 
that oftentimes we present our daily les- 
son with no idea of its purpose, its actual 
worth, its function in the lives of our 
students. Take, for example, the all too 
prevalent method in piano instruction of 
using 50 per cent (or mose) of the les- 
son time for finger limbering exercises, 
tone drills, major and minor scale studies 
in various rhythms, major, minor, aug- 
mented, and diminished broken-chord 
studies, and other technical calisthenics. 
This kind of warm-up period is usually 
followed by several carefully selected 
classical pieces, consisting of two- and 
three-part inventions, and, if there is 
time, the student will earn the privilege 
of attempting a movement of one of the 
noteworthy sonatas. It is not the writ- 
er’s intent to make disparaging comment 
wholesale on educational practices that 
have been used for generations, but it 
does seem fitting for us to stand back, 
view what we are doing, and evaluate. 
How, then, are we able to justify the 
kind of piano lesson here mentioned? Is 
it a functional lesson? Yes, it might be, 
for the prospective concert pianist, and 
under special individual conditions, yet 
we find this type of lesson being given to 
the majority of piano students, regard- 
less of whether they are striving to do 
solo work, accompanying, public-school 
music, or merely want to play for their 
own pleasure. 

A pertinent illustration comes to my 
mind of a public-school music student 
who went from college to a_teacher- 
training institution for graduate study. 
As is the case in most highly accredited 
schools, an entrance examination was re- 


quired. The committee asked the stu- 
dent to play. “What shall I play?” was 
the reply. “Anything you have been 


working on,” said the representative of 
the piano department. “I can play the 
major scales and the melodic, harmonic, 
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and pure forms of the minor,” stated the 
candidate. The piano teacher could see 
that the student was becoming confused, 
and so, with a cognizant glance at his 
committee colleagues, he permitted the 
student to play a scale, and, in a benevo- 
lent manner, suggested that he also play 
America. The student played in a cur- 
sory manner, and the committee had no 
other alternative but to indicate that 
much piano work must be done before the 
candidate could hope to use it in the 
public-school situation. The ambitious 
young graduate student was very deeply 
hurt: he had spent five years and much 
money, he had practiced and made the 
required “grade level” each year at ex- 
amination time. The same thing hap- 
pened when he took the entrance voice 
examination; he had to tell the commit- 
tee that most of his lessons were spent 
in developing tone through vocalises and 
diaphragmatic exercises, but since he had 
only studied for a year or so, and since 
his teacher knew that voice was his 
“minor,” he had been required to learn 
only one song, which he did not feel 
prepared to render at that time. The 
reader will naturally wonder what hap- 
pened when this unfortunate young doc- 
toral aspirant presented himself for 
audition in his major medium. The 
same embarrassment confronted him; he 
told the committee that he had mastered 
all the more common United States and 
foreign étude publications, but was not 
prepared to play a solo suitable for the 
particular occasion. 

This account of an actual incident ex- 
emplifies what I mean when I speak of a 
collegiate course in applied music which 
does not in any way meet the needs, in- 
terests, or capacities of the type of stu- 
dent in point—a course in which func- 
tionalism has been disregarded com- 
pletely. 

It would seem perfectly logical to 
suppose that the functional approach to 
music teaching would be based essen- 
tially on music itself. The young and 
the mature student alike enroll for mu- 
sical instruction so that they can ex- 
perience the delight of expressing them- 
selves in music, but often this “privilege” 
is postponed until the teacher feels that 
the student is “ready.” Mechanical drill 
and technical discipline are too frequently 
the prerequisites to actual music study. 

We are living in a world which de- 
mands pragmatic teachers; we are living 
in an educational era which recognizes 
very little transfer of abstract symbolism 
to real situations. Studies and drills are 
compiled into instructional texts which 
are indeed pedagogically valuable when 
used as means to an end, which first and 
foremost, in this case, is musical per- 
formance. Good studies approximate the 
real musical situation, and good teachers 
use these data to assist the student in the 
execution of specific problems in their 
musical repertoire. Thus, when the 
school chorus manifests harshness of 
tone, the expedient teacher introduces 
vocalises which will aid the group in pro- 
ducing a better tone. In a like manner, 
the grade teacher presents certain phases 
of notation when such knowledge seems 
necessary in procuring the desired musi- 
cal result. Some well-meaning teachers 
tend to reverse the natural sequence of 
musical instruction by introducing the 
scale before the song. It is a well-known 
fact that the scale springs from music— 
not vice versa. 

Herbert Spencer gave us an axiom 
many years ago which should guide us, 
namely, the thing should be taught be- 
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fore the symbol of it. He ascertained that 
experience should come before knowl- 
edge. Is it any wonder that we as music 
educators are so often confronted with 
the problem of obtaining and retaining 
our students, when we repeatedly confuse 
the symbol with the thing being symbol- 
ized? The thing that interests music stu- 
dents is the actual experience with music. 
Experience has taught the writer that 
students will assign themselves diligently 
and arduously to mechanical tasks if 
sufficient reason for them is manifested— 
the best reason possible being that of 
necessity. If, for example, the male sing- 
ers of a church choir produce breathy, 
dull “open vowel” sounds which inevit- 
ably cause them to sing flat, that is the 
time to introduce methods for developing 
the desired resonant, bright, “covered” 
tones usually classified as “head” tones. 
Experience has taught many choir di- 
rectors that such technical suggestions 
are generally graciously received—espe- 
cially when improvement is noticeable. A 
parallel example in the instrumental 
music field would be that of teaching the 
private or class pupil the fingering of 
accidentals as and when they are con- 
fronted in the actual musical situation. 
Thus, a felt need is the controlling factor 
in the technical study and the act of 
surmounting the difficulty becomes an in- 
spired necessity. The practice of prepar- 
ing our music students for problems 
which may or may not arise in the future 
has no place in modern music education 
and seems as equally fallacious as the now 
discarded slogan “Education is a prepa- 
ration for life.” We should revise our 
teaching to fit the newer slogan, “Edu- 
cation is not a preparation for life, but 
life itself.” 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to 
leave this thought with the music edu- 
cator: We must face the glaring fact 
that public-school music is again on trial, 
so to speak, because of the urgency of the 
times. If we expect to keep our status 
in the educational world, we must so 
vitalize and functionalize our endeavors 
that there can be no doubt as to the 
place of music in an educational program 
which purports to make effective living 
the criterion. —Rosert W. WINSLOW 
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= OLD CONCEPTION of the long-haired 
musician has passed. Those of us who 
are long haired are so not from choice 
but because we have been too busy to get 
a hair cut. The professional musician is 
no longer the barber’s most deadly enemy. 

If the musician could have shed some 
other things along with his hair, the pro- 
fession would today be much better off. 
Many of the traits of his long-haired an- 
cestor are still present. Let us paint a 
picture of a musician with all of the 
musician’s worst traits. It will be an ex- 
aggerated portrait but it will, I believe, 
be illustrative. 

Our hypothetical musician is a talented 
man, musically. He is perhaps a good 
performer. He may even be a composer 
or a conductor. He is supremely self- 
satisfied and egotistic. He is, funda- 
mentally, totally unimpressed with the 
grandeur of the art which he serves and 
unconsciously assumes that his playing 
of Beethoven is of quite as great im- 
portance as the composition of the master. 
He is an “interpreter,” an “artist,” and 
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through the magic of his arm or voice 
the music of Brahms or Bach takes on a 
new meaning. 

He is extremely critical. Nothing 
which he hears pleases him. He is a per- 
fectionist, in theory if not in practice. 
His egotism is masked by his assumption 
of a great respect for “art.” He is 
critical, he would have you believe, be- 
cause his love of art is so great that he 
can stand nothing less than perfection— 
and he hears perfection so rarely. The 
efforts of the amateur hurt his sensitive 
ear. His comments concerning his 
brother musicians are harsh, not, he 
would have you believe, because the 
green worm is gnawing at his vitals, but 
because of the loftiness of his ideals. He 
is unenthusiastic because there can be 
nothing for him to become enthusiastic 
about. He is essentially narrow because, 
as he will tell you, he is an artist. He is 
not interested in the music of his com- 
munity because he is too far above it. 

If he enters the teaching profession he 
will be bitter in mind and tongue, a poor 
teacher, a bad colleague and a general 
nuisance. And yet, as a student he may 
have made his full grade every year in 
his instrument and have received “A” in 
theory ! 

I repeat that this picture is exag- 
gerated. It would be too much to ex- 
pect to find all of these faults in any 
one person. Yet degrees of these weak- 
nesses are found to too great an extent 
in too many musicians. Furthermore— 
and this is the discouraging element—too 
many students, at least in their immature 
years, are apt to consider this type of 
musician as a legitimate pattern. They 
will imitate a great conductor’s temper 
without troubling to acquire the technical 
mastery which made the conductor great. 
They imitate the hair, so to speak, with- 
out filling in the brains. They will take 
as a pattern of morals and manners the 
life of a great composer of the past known 
for his unconventional living, but they 
will not go through the labor of technical 
discipline nor pass through the spiritual 
fire of creation which made of him a 
great composer. 

Such a person will take upon himself 
the uncompromising technical criticism of 
a great artist famed for his sarcasm, but 
will neglect to develop the mastery of his 
instrument which might give his un- 
charitable criticisms some justification. 

A student who is tempted to follow 
such a pattern must remember that the 
conductor was not a great musician be- 
cause he had a bad temper, the composer 
was not a master because he was im- 
moral, the great artist was not a great 
artist because he had a jealous and 
sadistic temperament. These were all 
unfortunate personal characteristics which 
may or may not be associated with genius 
but which were certainly not in them- 
selves either valuable or desirable. 

Let me close with the words of that 
great teacher, Saint Paul, himself a man 
of great critical discernment, an agile 
mind and a quick tongue, who on the 
road to Damascus saw a vision of a new 
spiritual world: 

“Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and angels, and have not charity, I 
am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal.” —Howarp Hanson 
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Idaho Music Educators Association. 
New officers: President—Charles L. Rat- 
cliffe, Twin Falls: Vice-President—Jack 
Snodgrass, Jerome: Secretary-Treasurer 
—Lyle LeRette, High School, Gooding. 
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The Editorial Board 


ELOW, in the order in which they appear in the photographs, 

(reading from top to bottom and from left to right), the 
members of the Editorial Board of the JouRNAL are introduced 
in biographical briefs for the benefit of our readers and con- 
tributors, who, we assume, would like to know whom to blame 
or whom to praise for what appears or does not appear in these 
pages and by reason of what qualifications this authority has 
been invested. Elected at the meeting of the M.E.N.C. Board of 
Directors in October 1941, the present Editorial Board took office 
in January 1942 and runs until January 1944. 


DWARD B. BIRGE has been chairman of the Editorial 

Board since its inception in 1930. Editor and coeditor of 
various educational music texts, he is best known for his History 
of Public School Music in the United States (1928; rev. 1937). 
Mr. Birge has been president of M.E.N.C. and of the Indiana 
Music Teachers Association and superintendent of the American 
Institute of Normal Methods; he is a life member of M.E.N.C., 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, and Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia, and belongs to the Indiana Historical Society. From 
1926 to 1931 he served on the Music Education Research Council 
of M.E.N.C. Graduated from Brown University in 1891, Mr. 
Birge received his degree in music at Yale in 1904. He studied 
with Buonamici in Florence, with H. C. Macdougall and W. C. 
Hammond. Prior to 1901, when he began a twenty-year period 
as director of music in the Indianapolis public schools, he held 
the same position in Easthampton, Mass., and in the normal 
schools of New Haven and New Britain, Conn. During his 
work in the Indianapolis schools, he organized the People’s 
Chorus, which he directed for nine years. From 1921 to 1938 
he was professor of music at Indiana University, where he now 
holds the post of professor emeritus. Mr. Birge has been greatly 
aided in his work by his wife, the former Mary Thompson of 
New Haven. A graduate of Yale University Art School, Mrs. 
Birge founded the New Haven Paint and Clay Club and later 
served as president of the Indiana Federation of Music Clubs. 


ARL W. GEHRKENS, professor emeritus of school music 

at Oberlin College, where he headed the music department 
for thirty-five years prior to his retirement last June, was treas- 
urer of M.E.N.C., 1920-21, president, 1922-23, mem- 
ber-at-large of the Executive Committee, 1930-34. 
member of the Research Council since its organi- 
zation as the Educational Council in 1918, and has 
been a member of the Editorial Board since 1932. 
Because the November-December 1942 issue of the 
JOURNAL carried an editorial tribute to Mr. Gehr- 
kens’ long career of service to music education, in 
which were included the biographical data that would 
normally appear here, we refer readers to that issue 
in order to avoid repetition at so early a date of his 
extensive list of publications and honors. Among 
his most important contributions 
to music education has been his 
work in teacher-training courses, 
in musical terminology, in the 
philosophy of music education, and 
in the administration of M.E.N.C. 
and M.T.N.A. 


ILLIAN BALDWIN is su- 

pervisor of music appreciation 
in the Cleveland public schools 
and consultant in music education 
for the Cleveland Orchestra. A 
graduate of Glendale (Ohio) Col- 
lege, she received her B.S. and 
M.A. degrees from Columbia 
University in 1927 and 1928 re- 
spectively. Her private musical 
study was done in Cincinnati, 
Berlin, and New York. She has 
taught singing at Harcourt Place 
School for Girls, Gambier, Ohio; 
Glendale College; and Hood Col- 





lege, Frederick, Md. Her work includes the creating and super- 
vising of numerous projects related to the study of music litera- 
ture, such as the radio series “Music for Young Listeners”; a 
night-school listening group sponsored by the adult education 
division of the Cleveland schools, the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
the Cleveland Public Library; and the planning of programs and 
writing of study material, Adventures in Orchestral Music, for 
the educational concerts of the Cleveland Orchestra. A large part 
of her job of linking the musical life of her community with the 
various educational groups involves writing articles and lecturing 
for educational conferences and P.-T. A. groups. 


le W. BEATTIE is dean of the School of Music at North- 
western University, where he has been professor of public- 
school music since 1925. He was president of M.E.N.C. in 1921, 
member-at-large of the Executive Committee, 1934-38, and now 
is a member of the Research Council as well as the Editorial 
Board. Before going to Northwestern, Dean Beattie had held 
the post of public-school music supervisor in both Xenia, Ohio, 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., the latter a twelve-year appointment 
which led to his becoming, in 1924, state supervisor of music in 
Michigan. He holds a B.A. from Denison University, an M.A. 
from Columbia, and an honorary Mus.D. from Denison. He is 
coauthor, with Osbourne McConathy and Russell V. Morgan, of 
Music in the Junior High School (1930), Music of Many Lands 
and Peoples (1932), and Musical Highways and Byways (1936), 
and, with W. Otto Miessner, of Play and Sing (1935); he was 
editor-in-chief of the Golden Book of Favorite Songs (1923) and 
the Gray Book of Favorite Songs (1924). In the summer of 
1941, Mr. Beattie and Louis Woodson Curtis, representing 
M.E.N.C., toured seven South American republics under the 
auspices of the Pan American Union in co6dperation with the 
Office of the Coérdinator of Inter-American Affairs. The tour 
was reported on in the JouRNAL last season in a series of five 
articles by Messrs. Beattie and Curtis. 


APTAIN MARK H. HINDSLEY is music officer of the 

Army Air Forces Flying Training Command, with Head- 
quarters at Fort Worth, Tex. For eight years prior to his 
recent military commission he was assistant director of bands 
and assistant professor of music at the University of Illinois. 
From 1929 to 1934 he was director of instrumental music at 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; from 1925 to 1929, band director at 
Indiana University, where he received his A.B. and A.M. degrees 
in 1925 and 1927 respectively. He has been guest conductor and 
visiting lecturer during various summer sessions at Northwest- 
ern, Michigan, Southern California, Texas, Bowling Green, 
Oklahoma Baptist, and Drake universities, at Texas Technolog- 
ical College, at Louisiana State Normal School, and at the 
National Music Camp. He is the author of two books on the 
marching band, Band Atten-tion! (1932), and Maneuver Series, 
Vol. I (1935); of five books in the Music Educators Series of 
Methods (1937), and of School Band and Orchestra Adminis- 
tration and the Mark Hindsley Band Method (1940); in addi- 
tion, he has written for several music magazines. 


HARLES M. DENNIS has been director of music in the 

San Francisco public schools since 1934. He is a graduate 
of Northwestern University, where he received a Mus.B. degree. 
From 1916 to 1934 he taught voice and public-school music at 
College of the Pacific, San Jose and Stockton, Calif., organizing 
the first a cappella choir on the Pacific Coast. During the last 
thirteen years of this period he was dean of the college’s con- 
servatory. Summer session posts have been at San Francisco 
State College, Stanford University, and University of Southern 
California. First president of the original California school- 
music organization (1924-26) and director of its successor, the 
California-Western Music Educators Conference, 1933-37, Mr. 
Dennis also has served M.E.N.C. on various committees from 
time to time. He directed the National High-School Chorus at 
the Cleveland Conference in 1932. He is coauthor with Irene 
Nicoll of Simplified Vocal Training. 


HESTER R. DUNCAN took his bachelor’s and master’s 
C degrees in music at the University of Washington. While 
a student, and for some years afterward, he did professional 
work in music—radio, theatre, and symphony orchestra. In 1932 
he became supervisor of music in the Vancouver, Wash., public 
schools, and in 1938 was elected director of music in Portland, 
Ore. He held the latter post until the fall of 1942, when he 
accepted the position of public-relations director for radio sta- 
tions KOIN-KALE, at Portland. Mr. Duncan has been on the 
University of Oregon Extension faculty since 1938 and is co- 
author, with George McKay, of Band in Tune (1939). From 
1937 to 1941 he represented the Northwest Conference on the 
M.E.N.C. Board of Directors. 
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ERTHA W. BAILEY was a supervisor of public-school 
B music in Pennsylvania from 1916 to 1923, with the excep- 
tion of a two-year period when she served as a reconstruction 
aide in occupational therapy at Fort Snelling, Minneapolis. Fol- 
lowing that, she spent two years as director of the Department 
of Music Education at Combs College of Music, Philadel- 
phia, and taught during two summer sessions at West Chester 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. In 1925 she became 
instructor in music education at New York University, a post 
she still holds. She married Assistant Professor Gordon E. 
Bailey, of the same university, in 1931. With Vincent Jones 
she is coauthor of the book Exploring Music (1941). Mrs. 
Bailey is chairman of the M.E.N.C. Committee on Song-Writing 
Projects currently working in co6dperation with the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department and the U. S. Office of Education. 

AROLD SPIVACKE, chief of the Division of Music in 

the Library of Congress, has been vice-president of the 
American Musicological Society; chairman of the. Functional 


Music Committee ; member of the Executive Board of M.T.N.A.; 
member of various committees of the Music Library Associa- 
tion; vice-president of the American Society for Comparative 
Musicology; and archivist of the National Music Council. He 
was graduated in 1923 from New York University, where he 
received his M.A. the following year. In 1929 he went to Berlin 
to study, completing his Ph.D. work at the university there in 
1933. Upon his return to this country, he served for one year 
as a personal assistant to Olin Downes. In 1934 he was made 
assistant chief of the Library of Congress Music Division, his 
appointment as chief coming three years later. Mr. Spivacke is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Music of the Joint Army and 
Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation; chairman of the 
Advisory Committee to the Music Division of the Pan American 
Union; member of the National Committee of the United States 
of America on International Intellectual Codperation; ex officio 
member of the Advisory Committee on Music of the Department 
of State; and member of the Music Committee of the Office of 
War Information. 
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TERNAL VIGILANCE. Seventh in the series of “Lest We 

Forget” radio transcriptions prepared by the Institute of Oral 
and Visual Education for radio broadcast and use in schools is 
“Lest We Forget—Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of Liberty.” 
The new series was made available on March 1 to the 435 radio 
stations throughout the country which are now broadcasting the 
“Lest We Forget” programs. The thirteen 15-minute recordings 
in the new series are based upon contemporary history and stress 
the need for vigilance on the part of every American to safe- 
guard our democratic freedoms, which must become the founda- 
tions of the postwar world. Nine recordings are devoted re- 
spectively to the specific problems which must be met by the 
community, the school, the home, the factory, business, religion, 
organizations, the courts, the government; four recordings deal 
with vigilance against tyranny, against rumor, among war vet- 
erans, and for the dissemination of new truths, respectively. A 
special “I Am an American” recording is included with the set 
for use on “I Am an American Day,” Sunday, May 16. 

A teachers’ handbook is available upon request. The Insti- 
tute offers without charge to all listeners, with particular regard 
to children, a “Portfolio of Freedom,” which contains the flags 
of the United Nations in full color, portraits of United Nations 
leaders and American war heroes, and reproductions of the 
Atlantic Charter, the Bill of Rights, and other basic documents 
of American democracy, all suitable for framing. 

The present series was prepared under the supervision of Dean 
Howard M. LeSourd of Boston University Graduate School, 
chairman of the Advisory Council of the Institute. The programs 
are not aimed at any particular age group, since the preservation 
of liberty should be the vital concern of every good citizen, 
whether he be above or below the voting age. 

Preceding “Let We Forget” series are still available for 
school and broadcast purposes, and are still as pertinent to the 
issues of the day as when first issued. The first series drama- 
tizes highlights of American history; the second tells the story 
of the men and women who helped to create “the American way 
of life’; the third portrays the meaning of democracy; the 
fourth presents the historical background which led to the adop- 
tion of our Constitution and illustrates the workings and flexi- 
bility of the Constitution as the basis of our civil rights; the 
fifth is dedicated and pointed to American youth and the role it 
must play in the preservation of our freedom; the sixth drama- 
tizes America’s answer to the divide-and-conquer strategy of the 
Axis. The recordings are electrically transcribed and have 
musical introductions and closings. They are offered without 
charge. For further information write to the Institute of Oral 
and Visual Education, Radio Division, 101 Park Ave., New York. 


MERICANA. “America Discovers Its Songs,” is Volume 
VII, No. 8, of Building America, “a photographic magazine 

of modern problems.” Here is a colorfully written and_ profusely 
illustrated exposition of America’s songs, as sung in homes, 
schools, army camps, theatres, night clubs, churches, in the 
great open spaces, and on the radio—by pioneers, river boatmen, 
hill-billies, Negroes, cowboys, sailors, lumberjacks, railroad 
workers, farmers, flappers, soldiers, vaudeville actors, kids, swing 
bands, migratory workers, torch singers, bums, communities. 
The expository writing reminds one of the excellent W.P.A. 
state guidebooks; the photography, acquired from various sources, 
including the Government and the movies—recalls Life magazine 
in vivid clarity and layout. Building America, issued eight times 
a year, each time constituting a study unit on modern life, is 
sponsored by the Society for Curriculum Study and distributed 
by Americana Corporation, 2 West 45 Street, New York. Other 
issues have covered such topics as Recreation, Youth Faces the 
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World, Education, Our Latin-American Neighbors, Community 
Planning, Our Northern Neighbors, America’s Outposts, The 
American Indians, Civic Responsibilities— all subjects of par- 
ticular interest to educators and the public at large today. A\l- 
though issued last May, the American-song number is of en- 
during value and interest and is reviewed here for the benefit of 
music educators who may have missed it. It should prove 
extremely helpful in the teaching of our native music and in the 
intelligent planning of the type of programs which are being 
stressed today. 


MERICAN COMPOSERS’ CONTESTS. The National 

Composers Clinic was organized for the purpose of annu- 
ally appraising, selecting, performing, and nominating for pub- 
lication the best manuscripts submitted by American composers, 
regardless of age or academic affiliation. Seven appraisal com- 
mittees have been set up to cover the following areas of musical 
composition: band and brass, chorus, orchestra and woodwind, 
organ, piano, strings, and voice. The National Advisory Com- 
mittee is made up of 18 of the best-known musicians in the 
United States: Bartok, Borowski, Clokey, Copland, DeLamar- 
ter, Ganz, Gaul, Golschmann, Goossens, Hanson, Harris, Korn- 
gold, Milhaud, Mitropoulos, Rodzinski, Sevitzky, Sowerby, 
Taylor, and Yon. The National Appraisal Committee is formed 
of 16 musicians, for the most part teachers in public schools, 
music schools, and universities. 

Closing date of the current contest is June 1. Manuscripts 
should be sent to Lavina Black, Executive Secretary, National 
Appraisal Committee, National Composers Clinic, 4611 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago. Manuscripts will be numbered upon receipt 
and the composer’s name removed, so that they may be con- 
sidered anonymously. Any composer may submit as many manu- 
scripts as he chooses. A fee of $2.00 must accompany each 
manuscript submitted. Performances of manuscripts selected 
will be given in Akron, Chicago, and New York. Opportunities 
for publication will be made possible for all manuscripts selected 
for performance or given honorable mention. For further in- 
formation address Bethuel Gross, General Director, National 
Composers Clinic, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

© 

The Mutual Music Society, Inc., publishers, also announces 
competitions for American composers. These are for (1) piano 
teachers—for pieces in grades 2, 3, and 4; (2) organists—for a 
sacred anthem suitable as an offertory anthem. The contest 
closes at midnight, May 31. Judges will be Seth Bingham, pro- 
fessor of music, Columbia University; Frederick Kinsley, or- 
ganist and choir director, Riverside Church, New York; Sigmund 
Spaeth, musicologist and president of the National Association 
of American Composers and Conductors. Composers may enter 
either or both competitions and may submit several compositions 
in each. In the piano-music competition, one composition in each 
grade wili be selected for publication. Manuscripts should be 
mailed first class and should not be rolled. They should be 
submitted under a nom de plume, with the composer's real name 
in a sealed envelope bearing his nom de plume on the outside. 
A stamped return envelope should be enclosed. 


USIC JOBS. One of a series of pamphlets covering sixty- 

seven occupational fields, Occupations in Music gives in- 
formation on the nature and variety of jobs in the field of music: 
earnings, training requirements, trends, advantages and disad- 
vantages, and selected reading references. Copies may be obtained 
at 25c each from Occupational Index, New York University, 
New York. 
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